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SEED-SOWING. 


Sow thy seed, O husbandman! 
What though others reap? 
Tt will burst the shell and rise, 
Sip the dew and kiss the skies; 

Sow thy seed and sleep. 


In thy labors thou shalt live; 
Dust alone is dead; 

Ever falls the shine and rain, 

Ever springs the golden grain, 
And the world is fed. 
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A GROUP OF BUGBEARS. 








There is an impression that the higher 
education of women has achieved easier 
successes in England than in this country ; 
but it is curious to see that certain phases 
of opposition, already extinct here, are still 
brought forward there, although happily 
only to be defeated. It is known that the 
members of ‘‘convocation” at Oxford Uni- 
versity have just adopted, by a strong vote, 
a statute opening to women four of the 
university examinations for honors. The 
Oxford ‘House of Convocation” is the 
main law-making body of that university. 
It consists of all the chief oflicers of the 
various colleges, and moreover of all who 
have received any doctorate of master-of- 
arts degree, in the university, wherever 
they may reside, provided they have ‘kept 
their names on the books” of some col- 
lege, and have paid certain annual fees. 
This is the body that has adopted the stat- 
ute admitting women to certain degrees. 
But before the vote, the opponents of the 
statute drew up a circular which appeared 
in the London Times and is thus condensed 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

“They base their opposition to the stat- 
ute on the following points: (1) On the 
injury that would be done to the university 
as a place of education, particularly as 
tending to do away with the requirement 
of residence as a condition for the degree; 
(2) as necessitating a change in the meth- 
ods and subject of the examination to suit 
a new class of female students; on the 
conviction that a ‘higher education’ of 
women, secured under conditions similar 
to that of men, would ‘endanger their 
health and make them unfit for the duties 
of family life ;’? (3) on the danger to which 
‘future mothers and teachers of our race 
would be exposed by an unrestricted course 
of reading and study, and an intimate ac- 
quaintance as well with the heathen liter- 
ature of the ancient world as with modern 
physiological research;’ (4) and, lastly, 
on the ground that the women who would 
avail themselves of such changes as pro- 
posed would be for the most part those 
training for teachers, who could not af- 
ford the expense of a university career, 
and whose numbers would be too small to 
justify any change that would bring such 
injury to the present system at Oxford.” 

No person acquainted with the Ameri- 
ican discussions in regard to the Higher 
Education of Women can help recognizing 
these familiar lions in the path: each of 
which in succession has roared in vain 
upon this side the ocean. The first point 
is somewhat analogous—though by no 
means coincident—with the point made by 
President Eliot in the ‘*Social Science” de- 
bate of May 14, 1873; to the effect, name- 
ly, that co-education was practicable where 
residence at the college was not necessary, 
but impracticable or undesirable where it 
was required. The second point is pre- 
cisely the position taken by Dr. E. H. 
Clarke in the “Sex in Education” contro- 
versy. The third point will be well remem- 
bered as taken by Dr. William Everett, in 
the discussion as to the Girls’ Latin School 
in Boston; he asserting that girls were in 





danger of being demoralized by Greek lit- 








erature. The fourth point, finally, is that 
taken by several writers in the Atlantic 
Monthly and elsewhere, to the effect that 
few women would, after all, incur the ex- 
pense of a college career, and that it would 
be a pity to disturb the existing arrange- 
ment of college classes for nothing. 

How utterly have, in America, these for- 
mer alarms been dispelled! (1) The forty 
young women of the “‘Annex” are now in 
residence at Cambridge, and attract no 
more special attention than so many 
school-teachers. (2) If we wish to see 
what Dr. Clarke ealled “the building of a 
brain,” or the building of a body, we go 
to Wellesley College for that purpose. (3) 
The study of Greek is now fairly estab- 
lished among our young women; and we 
should smile at any one who gravely as- 
serted that tongue to be more dangerous 
than the French. (4) Finally, the crowd- 
ed classes of our women’s colleges and our 
co-educational universities prove the sup- 
ply of opportunities to be no greater than 
the demand. Where then are all the ter- 
rors once so formidable? It is certainly 
strange that while Barnum imports Jumbo 
into America, this wnole menagerie of 
bug-bears should still remain alive in Eng- 
land. T. W. H. 
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MAY MEETING IN RHODE ISLAND. 


The regular monthly meeting of the 
Rhode Island Woman Suffrage Association 
was held in Blackstone Hall last Thursday 
afternoon, with Mrs. Chace in the chair. 
The minutes of the last meeting were read 
by the Secretary, Mrs. Palmer. ‘The Pres- 
ident then delivered a brief address, sum- 
marizing the progress of the woman suf- 
frage cause during the past year. She re- 
ferred to the growing prominence of the 
question in England. 


Societies for its consideration have been 
formed all over that country. The women 
of England and their friends are endeavor- 
ing to secure a supplement to Mr. Glad- 
stone’s bill for the extension of suffrage 
among male householders, providing that 
women householders be included in the 
bill on the same terms asmen. For sever- 
al years women householders in England 
have voted on all municipal affairs, so that 
it is now only the general Parliamentary 
franchise for which they plead. The opin- 
ions of 485 members of the present Parlia- 
ment o:: the woman suffrage movement 
are positively known, and of these 240 are 
favorable to it. Growing out of the wom- 
an suffrage movement in England are a 
variety of measures for the amelioration 
of the social and political condition of that 
sex. Married women’s property bills, the 
better adjustment of conjugal rights, pros- 
ecution in cases of breach of promise of 
marriage, the guardianship and custody of 
children, are all under discussion and re- 
vision, now that women have ceased to be 
a forgotten class. The rights of women 
enter even into the ‘deceased wife's 
sister bill,” the claim being made that if a 
man is to be allowed to marry his de- 
ceased wife’s sister, a woman shall also be 
allowed to marry her deceased husband’s 
brother. The speaker, in reading of the 
agitation of woman's cause in England, 
could not resist the impression that Eng- 
lish women were more earnest, more con- 
secrated, more hearty in the work, than 
are the women of Rhode Island. 

All over Europe are evidences of higher 
aspiration among women, and a growing 
public sentiment in favor of their equal 
rights as citizens. In Canada the govern- 
ment itself, through its Prime Minister, 
Sir John McDonald, has recommended the 
enfranchisement of women. In British 
Columbia the measure failed of adoption 
by only one vote, while it was carried in 
Nova Scotia. In our own country progress 
is to be noted. A majority of the United 
States Senate Committee on Woman Suf- 
frage reported in favor of a sixteenth 
amendment, giving to woman the electoral 
franchise, but the measure got no further. 
In three Territories, Wyoming, Utah and 
Washington, women now vote and hold 
office on equal terms with men. ‘This 

ear Oregon is likely to be the most active 
Cottlogreunt. It is a curious fact that 
when our great men in Congress wanted 
to destroy polygamy in Utah, they pro- 
posed as a remedy to disfranchise the 
women, Gentile as well as Mormon. They 
didn’t think of disfranchising the men, 
who are the prime authors and practicers 
of polygamy. Another mournful evidence 
of the incapacity of man to govern a na- 
tion alone! Among the States, progress of 
public sentiment has been made in Iowa, 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, as evi- 
denced by the reception accorded the 
workers by the legislators, though no pos- 
itive legislation was secured. In Rhode 
Island a memorial was presented to the 
Legislature by the Association, and we 
were given every reason to expect that at 
least a portion of the committee would re- 
port in our favor. But we were doomed 
to disappointment. A report was made in 
favor of extending suffrage to foreigners 
on the same terms as native-born citizens. 
The speaker had no objection, but rather 
strongly favored this recommendation, but 
she thought it unjust that foreigners should 
be given the ballot, and the native-born, 
law-abiding, intelligent women of Rhode 





Island be denied all voice in making the 
laws they are compelled to obey. While 
there was at times seeming cause for dis- + 
heartenment, yet on the whole there was 
cause for congratulation at the progress 
made. Women in Rhode Island to-da 
enjoy social and civil — which 
could never have been theirs but for the 
woman suffrage movement. 

At the end of her address the President 
announced that two questions had been 
selected for discussion at this meeting, 
namely: **Why have we made so little im- 
pression on the public?” and ‘*What can 
we do to excite more interest in our 
cause?” Interesting papers were read on 
these topics by Mrs. 8S. E. H. Doyle, Mrs. 
Emma F. Luther, Mrs. Mary C. Peckham, 
Mrs. Ruth B. Burleigh, Mrs. W. H. Palm- 
er, Rev. F. A. Hinckley, and others, taking 
the general ground that the great need 
of the cause was more active and person- 
al endeavors on the part of each and ev- 
ery one of its advocates. The meeting 
was then adjourned for the social tea at 
6 o’clock. This was the last regular meet- 
ing of the season, as the Association sus- 
pends its active agitation during the sum- 
mer months. 
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SUFFRAGE DEBATE IN NEW YORK. 


The Albany Argus of May 1 says: 


The Assembly chamber rang with elo- 
quence yesterday, when Messrs. Husted 
and Haggerty took up the cudgels in behalf 
of the bill proposing to enfranchise wom- 
en. Both speakers were impassioned, ear- 
nest and vigorous in their appeals, and the 
House responded by promptly ordering the 
bill to a third reading. ‘The constitutional 
lawyers had their say, but the eloquence of 
Mrs. Gougar and other leading advocates 
of the movement had evidently leavened 
the whole lump. The bill, in its present 
shape, is not a constitutional amendment, 
and on'that account many voted against it, 
holding that the word ‘*male” must first be 
eliminated from the constitution, before 
any effective legislation that would stand 
the scrutiny of the courts could be passed. 

The Albany Evening Journal of April 30 
says: 

Gen. Husted strode majestically over the 
area comprehended in the well of the As- 
sembly chamber, this afternoon, while sup- 
porting in an eloquent speech the bill for 
the enfranchisement of women. ‘The House 
had gone into the Committee of the Whole 
on the bill, pursuant to the notice given by 
Gen. Husted yesterday. Certainly women 
had a right to vote without repudiating the 
principles on which this government is 
founded. Women, he said, had wielded 
monarchies and guided armies and insti- 
tuted reforms. The plea for woman suf- 
frage, General Husted said, could not be 
controverted for five minutes. ‘This was 
the admission of the great public men of 
the nation. Abraham Lincoln, William H. 
Seward and Charles Sumner were of this 
number. It is said that women could not 
take part in discussion. Yet the Assembly 
on its own floor had listened to the most 
eloquent argument ever heard on any ques- 
tion delivered by a woman, Mrs. Gougar, 
of Indiana. In all walks of life woman is 
man’s equalif not his superior. Neither 
reason, justice, nor common-sense can deny 
that women have the right to protect them- 
selves at the ballot-box. 

Major Haggerty was not slow in getting 
in step with the gallant champion of the 
other sex. In order to protect the American 
government we must have unity of repre- 
sentation. Hewanted woman to walk side 
by side with him to the ballot-box, lending 
her moral influence to the correction of 
great public wrongs. We need not sneer 
at this movement. The scoffers at eman- 
cipation of the slaves lived to see the thing 
accomplished. The time of adjournment 
having arrived, the House took a recess. 
Major Haggerty had the floor when the As- 
sembly met again at four o'clock. 
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WOMEN’S COLLEGES IN AMERICA, 





In the “Calendar of American History” 
compiled for this year by Miss Delia W. 
Lyman, we find, under the date of April 26, 
a paragraph devoted to ‘*‘Women’s Col- 
leges in America.” Starting with the state- 
ment that “there is no other country in 
which a girl’s thinking powers are so uni- 
versally trained,” and that “‘the first at- 
tempt, in the United States, to give women 
a higher education was when Oberlin Col- 
lege, in 1834, opened its doors to the sis- 
ters of its young men students,” the com- 
piler mentions, as the further outcome of 
this progressive tendency, Mt. Holyoke 
Seminary, Vassar, Smith, and Wellesley 
Colleges, and the Harvard Annex, without 
so much as a concluding line to intimate 
that her list is not an exhaustive one. 

Now, it would be most unreasonable to 
demand a complete or detailed treatment 
of any topic, within the narrow limits im- 
posed by acalendar-page; but this restric- 
tion ought not to preclude the possibility 
of a fair and even synopsis of a subject, so 
far as it goes. Yet, from whatever point of 
view we regard it, Miss Lyman’s selection 
of higher institutions must strike us as pe- 








culiar. Asan account of the rise and ex- 
tension of the higher education of women 
in this country, her paragraph would be 
manifestly and ludicrously incomplete. If, 
however, as her title indicates, she desires 
to confine herself to the colleges for wom- 
en, she should have begun with Vassar, 
not with Oberlin. But if Oberlin is men- 
tioned, and its admission of girls character- 
ized as an attempt “to give women in the 
United States a higher education,” it seems 
rather extraordinary that the superior ad- 
vantages now to be obtained in other co- 
educational institutions, such as Ann Ar- 
bor, Cornell, and Boston University,should 
not be noticed by a single word. 
Boston, Mass. ALUMNA, 
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EQUAL RIGHTS IN LOWELL. 


An important victory in the cause of 
equal rights was achieved in Lowell last 
Tuesday evening, in the amendment of the 
by-laws of the Middlesex Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation. By the amendment, as passed, 
women are admitted to membership, and 
all sex distinctions are removed. 

The Association dates back to the early 
history of the city of Lowell, and, with its 
reading-room and valuable mechanical, 
scientific and general library, has been a 
great public educator. It has been run, 
however, on a very conservative basis. Its 
by-laws were, possibly, in accord with the 
spirit of the times in 1825, when first adopt- 
ed, but are certainly unworthy of a Chris- 
tian community at the present day, es- 
pecially so as the women of Lowell have 
of late done much to swell an often deplet- 
ed treasury. 

Under the old by-laws women were ad- 
mitted, or tolerated, in a sort of ‘outer 
court” membership. They could take out 
books, but it was provided that ‘“*no female 
shall have the privileges of the reading- 
room in any case.” Several futile attempts 
have been made to amend these obnoxious 
rules; the last time, in 1872, the measure 
was lost by one vote. A three-fourths vote 
was required to pass the amendment, and 
the conservatives have hitherto been able 
to muster strength enough to prevent a 
change, though, for years past, every one 
officially connected with the organization 
has been in favor of equal privileges for 


l. 

The wheels roll round, however, and all 
that is now changed. When the proposi- 
tion came up to amend, the local papers 
advocated the women’s cause, and much 
personal effort was made by the progres- 
sive element in the Association. As a re- 
sult, the meeting was the largest which 
has been known for years, and the amend- 
ments were carried by such an overwhelm- 
ing majority that the opposition had not a 
word to say. 

Among the most zealous advocates of 
progress were Hon. Charles H. Allen (of 
Gov. Robinson’s staff), present President 
of the Association, Hon. C. C. Hutchinson, 
the last President, whose official term ex- 
pired last month, and Capt. J. G. Hill, 
Superintendent of the Lawrence Manufac- 
tories, who drafted the new by-laws. But 
there would seem to be no place to stop in 
mentioning names, for the meeting was 
large and enthusiastic, and those who fav- 
ored the change were our very best citi- 
zens. Emancipation progresses. Send us 
some more missionaries, and perhaps more 
than twenty women will be found to vote 


on school questions next fall. 
LOWELLIAN. 
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WOMEN’S WORK IN WASHINGTON 
UNIVERSITY. 


The “Ladies’ Literary Society” of Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis, have in prep- 
aration a Latin play, which will be enact- 
ed entire in the Roman vernacular on the 
23d inst. 

It is the *‘Rudens” of Plautus, a drama 
abounding in lively humor and vivacious 
action, and certainly new to the stage, 
where it has probably not appeared for the 
last twenty centuries. The parts are all 
taken by ladies, and the scenery, costumes, 
and appointments throughout will con- 
form as far as possible to the usage of 
Roman times. 

A new translation of the comedy into 
idiomatic English has been prepared and 
published by the actors for the benefit of 
their patrons. 

The representation will take place at 
Memorial Hall, in the St. Louis Art Mu- 
seum, the princely gift of Wayman Crow 
to Washington University. G.E. J. 

For one new subscriber, we will send 
T. W. Higginson’s ‘‘Common-Sense About 
Women,” retail price $1 50. 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Mary E. HaGGanr is filling a se- 
ries of lecture engagements in Kansas. 

Mrs. HELEN M. GouGar contributes 
$100 for the campaign in Oregon. 

Mrs. REEs, of the Kansas City Journal, 
speaks four languages, and is said to be 
one of the best reporters in the West. 

REV. MRS. STEVENSON opened the an- 
nual meeting of the Women’s Educational 
and Industrial Union with prayer. 

Dr. HARRIET CONNIFF is secretary and 
treasurer of the Iowa Central Medical As- 
sociation. 

Miss MAuD BANKS, a daughter of Gen. 
Banks, has been giving public readings 
with success. 

Mrs. MONTGOMERY SEARS, of Boston, a 
niece of Mr. Joseph Choate, of New York, 
is a promising water-color artist, and a 
pupil of Ross Turner. 

Mrs. IpA P. CUTTER has taken the first 
prize for proficiency in Spanish in the 
class of the Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation in this city. 

Miss Mary WuRM, of Southampton, has 
won the Mendelssohn scholarship,the high- 
est prize attainable to English musical stu- 
dents. Sir Arthur Sullivan was the first 
holder of this scholarship. 

Mrs. SARA A. UNDERWOOD has made 
an address in reply to Mrs. Leonard and 
her sister remonstrants, which is pronounc- 
ed by the Boston Commonwealth ‘‘one of 
the best among brief statements of the 
woman suffrage cause.” 

Mrs. FAWCETT, the wife of the Post- 
master-General of Great Britain, says that 
a similar argument to that declaring that 
women themselves do not wish for suffrage 
has been used against every great reform, 
it once being the habit to say that slaves 
did not wish to be free. 

“H. H.’? has just completed the first 
long story of which she has acknowledged 
the authorship. The story takes its name 
from the heroine, *‘Ramona.” The scene 
is laid in Southern California, in the early 
days of American settlement, and is said 
to abound in passages of rare and beauti- 
ful description, as well as in elements of 
great pathetic and tragic interest. 

Lucy LARcoOm lectured to a large audi- 
ence, many of them mill operatives, at 
Lowell, the other night, upon her life in 
Lowell thirty or forty years ago, and the 
life of mill girls at that time. The girls 
worked from twelve to fourteen hours a 
day, but devoted their spare time to edu- 
cating themselves, and finally started the 
Lowell Offering and the Operatives’ Maga- 
zine. 

Mrs. ELIZABETH BOYNTON HARBERT, 
of Illinois, is preparing a report for the 
next Woman’s Congress, on ‘*Women in 
Journalism,” with a view to establishing 
a national journalistic committee, or bu- 
reau, whereby all women connected with 
the press can be kept informed of educa- 
tional, philanthropic, temperance and suf- 
frage mectings and movements, and can 
work to a better advantage for the general 
interests of women. 

MADAME MODJESKA, the talented act- 
ress, is much interested in art and indus- 
trial education,—the education of poor 
children so that they can earn a livelihood. 
In her own country she has established 
and maintains a lace school for girls and a 
school of wood-carving for boys. In Chi- 

sago she has started a little school for 
needy Polish children, to teach them some- 
thing, and especially to preserve in them 
the knowledge of their own language. 

REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD, after ten 
years of earnest labor and no little self- 
sacrifice in Jersey City, has resigned her 
position as pastor of the Second Univer- 
salist Church, and will probably remove 
to the beautiful City of Elms, which she 
left ten years ago. She will preach in 
New Haven, Conn., on May 11, in the new 
and tasteful edifice of the Second Univer- 
salist Church. 

Dr. JENNIE McCowan, of Davenport, 
Iowa, has been elected delegate from the 
Scott County Medical Society to the Iowa 
State Medical Society, and from this latter 
“body to the American Medical Association, 
which met in Washington, D. C., on the 
5th inst. Dr. McCowan certainly has 
reason to be congratulated on the gener- 
ous recognition accorded her by the pro- 
fession of her own county and State, as 
well as elsewhere; and so, also, are the 
medical women of the profession in count- 
ing, as one of them, a worker who so per- 
sistently uses her ability and medical at- 
tainments for the furtherance of the cause 





of women. 
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IN COLORADO. 





Editors Woman's Journal :— 

We halt on the threshold of our trip 
through the Colorado wonderland, remem- 
bering our “illustrious predecessors” in 
that field. The brilliant paragraphs of 
“H. H.,” of your own “A. S. B.,” and of 
Mrs. Blake’s “‘On the Wing,” daunt me. 
They are too vivid in your own memories, 
also, to be followed by commonplaces. 
Warned thus from a futile attempt at ‘fine 
writing,” you shall give a brief outline only 
of our own experiences therein. 

We chose a drive by carriage, rather 
than by the narrow-gauge railroad, for the 
five miles of plain and ravine which lie 
between Colorado Springs and Manitou. 
We were spun over them by the help of a 
pretty pair of roadsters, in a luxurious 
Victoria, under a crystal sky, through the 
most exhilarating air, and face to face 
with the splendors of the mountain, range. 
Helped, also, by the intelligent escort of 
our “whip,” who had sought the service 
and enjoyed it, because he had once enjoyed 
Los Angelos, and had seen us registered 
from there. 

We found Manitou a tiny hamlet, hung 
along a narrow ravine, or canyon, its long, 
rambling street taking us past Grace 
Greenwood's white cottage (perched high 
upon a knoll at its right), from which the 
light seems gone without her gracious 
presence; past two hotels, which look 
spacious and comfortable, and past the 
imposing ‘‘bath-house” with the springs 
about it, which bubble up, hot and cold, 
into stone basins, where chained cups are 
hung for the benefit of patients and pass- 
ers. The water of one we found a trifle 
sulphurous, another rivalled the agreeable 
Apollinaris water. ‘The mixing of thesein 
successive draughts gave one a momentary 
discomfort, although we had been guaran- 
teed against such a result by our escort. 
A noticeable feature of the miniature set- 
tlement was the tiny station-house,—a 
model of its kind,—in its pretty cottage- 
architecture, and its useful as well as or- 
namental porte-cochére,—a silent but ef- 
fective lesson in the much-neglected art of 
combining the useful and the beautiful in 
railroad appointments, at small expense. 

Taking the turn beyond Maniton to the 
“Ute Pass,” we shuddered, properly and 
inevitably, over its precipices and its trag- 
edies, although we found its height par- 
alleled by many a trail in the California 
mountains, and outdone by the dizzy 
stretches of Marshall’s’pass, later on. Re- 
turning from this, we used our eyes and 
our adjectives prodigally, through the mile | 
and more of the astonishing ‘‘Garden of 
the Gods,” so-called, where similitudes 
confront one of many shapes in the heay- 
ens above, the earth beneath, and the wa- 
ters under the earth, done in the curious 
rock-earth of that region, of various col- 
ors, but mainly terra cottas. Among these, 
there were on the jagged peaks very strik- 
ing counterparts of the typical Irishman, 
Englishman, and Scotchman.—so true to 
the life in outline and attitude that one 
catches the likeness at a glance. 

We had come upon this grotesque ‘‘Gar- 
den” by an inconspicuous entrance. We 
left it by a very imposing natural gate- 
way of the high-colored terra cotta rock, 
which had been cleft by its Titanic archi- 
tects just widely enough for a comforta- 
ble drive-way. We had reached this by a 
gradual rise, and, facing about as we left 
it, we won the crown of our day’s delight 
in the picture which it framed of the low- 
er-lying garden, its heights in sunlight, its 
depths in shadow, and the wonderful range 
beyond, just flooded with the sunset lights 
and colors. It was one of the few never- 
to-be-forgotten sights of one’s life, and we 
could scarcely come down from this mount 
of vision in a mood to warm very eagerly 
to the sombre picture (at that hour) of 
Gen. Palmer’s ‘‘Eyrie,” just beyond, turn- 
ed from the sunlight as it was, against its 
background of rock and shadow. Itisa 
unique location, but a desolate one; shut 
in to its own life and limited outlook, at 
the mouth of a narrow canyon, and guard- 
ed by a lofty natural gateway of the pre- 
vailing rock-earth, from which one might 
think to hear the sentinel’s “halt.” The 
house is a fine one for that region, both in 
style and size; and strangers are allowed 
to drive near it, through the narrow strip of 
grounds along its front, where a mountain 
brook babbles, spanned by a rustic bridge. 

We returned to the “springs” from this 
detour by a fine mesa (or table-land) road, 
level and smooth, on which the horses’ 
hoofs rang out sharply; and from which, 
lifted again into the sunlight and its after- 
glow, we had a royal outlook over all that 
lay below us, rimmed by the mountains 
on the right, and the foothills on the left, 
which repeated in small the outlines and 
color of the grander western range. 


Our programme from Colorado Springs 
to Salt Lake City was one which we can 
recommend heartily to later travellers. It 
was, to leave the Springs by the noon 
train, that we might be sure of the sight 
by day of the marvels of the Arkansas 


at Salida for that night, that we might 
cross the mountains by the famous ‘*Mar- 
shall Pass,” and have the picturesque and 
interesting trip through the Gunnison Can- 
yon by daylight. We got, also, the night's 
rest in a new hotel in Salida, with the gra- 
tuity of the rich suggestions of its name— 
the **Monte Christo”—at the price only of 
a night’s unrest in the stuffy sleeping-car 
berths. We learned, later, that our tickets 
would have carried us on to Leadville, a 
courtesy of the *‘Denver & Rio Grande,” 
which is matched by a similar detour given 
by the “Union Pacific railroad” and the 
“Central Pacific railroad” to their patrons. 
We were content, however, that we had 
let Leadville **pass,” as it is only a livelier 
Denver. and like to other mining towns at 
the height of their temporary prosperity. 
The settlements on our direct route were 
embryotic and rough enough to satisfy 
one’s curiosity over the externals of pio- 
neer life. 

After carrying out this programme, en- 
joying its advantages, and appreciating its 
perils, one feels only the less inclined to 
lose the former or to risk the latter by 
making the trip at night. Whether one 
could screw one’s courage to the sticking 
point of going again, even by day, might 
be a question. But, that one could take 
the risk of those perils, with the added 
terror of midnight darkness, seems out of 
the question altogether. That one should 
see these wonders before being content to 
die, should be equally out of the question. 
Cc. M. 8. 


+++ 


“THE CROWING HEN,” 


One January morning, about daylight, 
there was an uncommon agitation in the 
coops. ‘The frosty weather had given the 
fowls tremendous appetites, and being de- 
pendent on higher powers, it was neces- 
sary that those powers should be awaken- 
ed at dawn to shell the corn and sprinkle 
the oats around, that they might arrange 
their breakfasts. The roosters were rightly 
named in this case, for they stayed upon 
their roosts till everything was prepared, 
and after they had eaten all they wanted, 
stood around on one leg, with one eye shut, 
while the hens were busy paying their 
debts with nice, fresh eggs. What was 
worse, these roosters had lived such an 
easy, pleasant life, without much effort, 
that they had ceased to crow. ‘They had 
been urged by their communities, 'Top- 
knots, Leghorns, Brahmas and others, to 
take more interest in public affairs. There 
were evils to be overcome which needed 
great and united efforts, hawks to be driven 
away, rats to be pecked to death, and silly 
chickens to be kept near home. 

But these comfortable roosters announe- 
ed in guttural tones that they would have 
nothing to do with fowl politics. They 
were not going into muddy places to chase 
intemperate hawks, or ruffle their feathers 
by fighting enemies, not even to save the 
young. 

Now, as crowing is a most powerful 
weapon in discussion and combat, these 
troubled hens felt that something must be 
done, and as there had never been any ob- 
jection to roosters cackling, why shouldn't 
hens crow? A few of the most pronounced 
agitators — earnest and intelligent in all 
that pertained to the real interests of the 
coop, hens that had brought up large fami- 
lies of excellent fowls, and those who, not 
having any brood of theirown, had seratch- 
ed diligently for others—met and agreed to 
crow as well as they were able, that they 
might stir up the house-family in good 
season the next morning, and also to crow 
in the night if they heard rats. Conse- 
quently, when several tipsy rats going 
home from a ecarouse said, *‘Let’s take a 
chicken or two,” these hens essayved to 
crow, with such good effect that the hired 
man, who slept nearest to them, dreamed 
of an Indian scalping party, jumped up, 
and seized his gun and lantern just in time 
to get out and shoot two marauders. 

Also, when these recent remarkable red 
dawns streaked the eastern sky, he was 
again aroused, and the fowls had an early 
breakfast. Rejoiced that they had been 
able to do so much, they undertook to 
arouse their male friends to more energy, 
and to divide honors and positions with 
them. But in this they found the greatest 
opposition. It was all well enough for 
them to work early and late to make pub- 
lic matters all right, but to take the lead, 
or even to walk abreast with the proud and 
noble roosters, could not be allowed. Still, 
it was a difficult matter to settle, for they 
did not wish to so anger the hens that they 
would not help them out in times of dan- 
ger and disaster, therefore they turned the 
question upon the hens themselves. 

There were many hens who did not like 
to make themselves conspicuous,—timid, 
busy little things having nice coops, and 
pretty gardens in which to find plenty of 
grubs; and, as long as they were safe, they 
could not possibly believe it right to crow. 
But sometimes, when one of their chubby, 
downy chickens strayed away and was de- 
stroyed, these gentle hens said:—“‘If I 
could kill that awful rat, Intemperance, by 





Canyon, just beyond Pueblo. We halted 


joining the crowing hens, I would do so.” 





Several fine-bred roosters woke up and 
joined the party of crowing hens, but it re- 
quired an immense amount of decision to 
stand their ground, and frequently they 
ran back to the other side. The newspa- 
pers, the mouth-pieces of the whole world, 
made comments on these phenomenal hens. 
Some sneered, some praised, some said 
they are doing much toward the elevation 
of the race, and one reporter interviewed 
the farmer and his wife, who said: ‘At 
first we thought they were crazy, but they 
are excellent fowls, raise the best chick- 
ens for the market, keep out of the vege- 
table beds, drive away the hawks, and are 
amiable and domestic : so we say,—let them 
crow!” J. E. M. 

Needham, Mass. 

A WORD TO THE TEACHERS. 





A useful and experienced teacher in one 
of our city schools recently said to me, 
‘*My school is composed of girls. I try to 
teach them woman’s rights, and I hope to 
speak for the great cause through them, 
even if my own voice is never heard in 
public.” 

Do our teachers who are woman suf- 
fragists realize what a useful work they 
can and should do? With the exercise of 
a little tact, this reform may be imparted 
to young people at school without the 
least danger of ‘tpreaching.” 

By giving woman her proper place in 
history, by teaching the progress of civili- 
zation, in regard, particularly, to the posi- 
tion of women, by pointing morals from 
the lives of good and eminent women, and, 
above all, by adding practice to precept, 
and thus illustrating the nobility of the 
sex, impressions may be made on the 
youthful mind which can never afterward 
be effaced. We well remember the wise 
words and helpful example of a certain 
teacher of our youth. How her instruc- 
tion strengthened our innate sense of equal- 
ity, until the inclination of youth became 
the fixed principle of maturer years! The 
women who labor so successfully in our 
schools have a great work yet to accom- 
plish, but their reward is sure and their 
deeds reach far into the future, for who 
can tell us the end of a teacher’s influence? 

Burlington, Mass. M..E. S. O. 
oo 


HYGIENIC PHYSIOLOGY. 





One of the good things done by the W. 
C.'T. U. is the introduction into schools 
of clear and concise instruction in Hygiene 
and Physiology. 

The work of J. D. Steele has been very 
wisely adapted to the use of ‘schools, giv- 
ing, among other things, a clear under- 
standing of the effects of alcohol on the 
human system. It is useless to say “thou 
shalt not,” unless a good reason is given. 

It has sometimes seemed as if a little 
clearer instruction in regard to the nature 
of that ‘tapple,” and its poisonous action, 
might have made our first mother more 
cautious about eating it and putting it to 
the mouth of Adam. She probably thought 
the effects would be immediate upon dis- 
obedience, and finding that they were not 
apparent, made the fatal venture. Weare 
beginning to understand that the com- 
mand ‘Taste not” must be enforced by 
reasons, and this beautifully prepared 
work seems to meet a pressing demand. 
In all States where provision has been 
made for the introduction of this branch of 
knowledge, this work is most timely, and, 
where this has not yet been done, the book 
will be a sure vindication of the wisdom of 
following the example so strongly urged 


r 


by the earnest leaders in the W. C. 'T. U. 
H. M. T. C. 
=O HPO —— 


LITERARY NOTICES. 





Tir Lewis aND His Lamp. By Pansy. D. Lo- 


throp & Co., Boston. Price 25 cents. 


That enterprising firm, Lothrop & Co., 
have projected a ‘*Young Folks’ Library,” 
each volume of which is to represent some 
favorite American author. The volumes 
will be issued monthly in manilla paper 
bindings, at 25 cents each. The first is 
‘*Tip Lewis and his Lamp,” one of Pansy’s 
popular Sunday-school stories. 


THe FRANCO-AMERICAN CookERY Book: or, 
How To Live WELL AnD WIsELY EveRY 
Day IN THE YEAR. By Felix J. Deliée, Ca- 
terer of the N. Y. Club, Ex-Chéf of the Union 
and Manhattan Clubs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
New York. Price $4 00. 


This big, handsomely bound book is 
composed of 365 bills of fare, numbered 
from Jan. 1 to Dec. 31. A complete and 
elaborate dinner is planned for every day 
in the year, with directions for preparing 
each dish. No two dinners are the same. 
An alphabetical list of the recipes, over 
2,000 in number, is given at the end. The 
bills of fare are arranged with reference to 
the products of the season and the re- 
sources of American markets. Economy 
is considered, and the day after large 
joints are served, some savory dish com- 
posed of the remnants is always given. 
Particular attention has been paid to soups, 
fish and entrées. There are some fifty sal- 
ads, and almost every conceivable way of 
cooking vegetables. Soda and saleratus 
are avoided. The Sunday dinners are 
rather more elaborate than the others, and 
“there are,” says the preface, ‘‘six fasting 


dinners for the Lenten season, and a fast- 
ing soup for every Friday in the year.” 
The care of thinking what to have for din- 
ner every day is one of the chief mental 
burdens of the busy housekeeper. A book 
like this might be a great resource, al- 
though some modifications of the proposed 
dinners would probably be required, as the 
bills of fare are too fashionable and com- 
plicated to be followed literally by the 
average housewife. A. 8. B. 


BookLet or Sono. Compiled by L. May 
Wheeler. Single copies 15 cents. Special 
rates by the dozen. For sale by Mrs. L. May 
Wheeler, 501 N. 4th Street, Minneapolis, Minn. 
This is a 48-page pamphlet containing 

31 suffrage and temperance songs, for use 

in suffrage and temperance meetings. The 

power of song is too great to be neglected 
by the advocates of any good cause, who, 
though sure to win sooner or later, would 
much prefer that it should be sooner. The 

present compilation includes songs by L. 

. May Wheeler, B. Eastabrook, Julia B. 

Nelson, Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, Wm. 

P. Adkinson, Julia Mills Dunn, Harriet H. 

tobinson, Helen H. Gates, Mrs. M. E. 

Balch, C. C. Harrah, Ella Wheeler, and 
Wm. Hussey Macy, Esq. They are of va- 
rying degrees of merit. Some are capital ; 
in others the sentiment is better than the 
versification. Almost all have the great 
merit of being set to popular tunes. We 
commend the little ** Booklet” to the friends 
of equal rights everywhere, as an aid to 
the liveliness and enthusiasm of their meet- 
ings. 


WoMEN AND TEMPERANCE: OR, THE WorK 
AND WoRKERS OF THE W. C. T. U. By 
Frances E. Willard. Park Publishing Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

This work, modestly characterized by 
its author as ‘*a collection of Field Notes, 
roughly jotted down by one whose rapid 
transit left no choice of style or method,” 
has reached its fourth edition within a year 
of its first. It seems to us, both from the 
subject matter and the spirit in which it is 
treated, one of the most noteworthy books 
that have appeared for many years. It is 
a sketch of one of the most remarkable 
movements the world has ever seen; a 
movement as yet so near to us that we have 
not perspective enough to realize its full 
magnitude, as it will be seen in history. 
And it is described by the one woman who 
is probably of all others the best qualified 
to write of it worthily, by exceptional tal- 
ents, exceptional experience, and excep- 
tional consecration. It is most inspiring 
reading, and suggests more thoughts on 
the temperance movement, the woman 
movement, the relation of religious faith to 
reform, etc., ete., than could possibly be 
got within the limits of a reasonable book- 
review. It is full of wit, pathos, wise say- 
ings, romantic incident, vivid pictures of 
work and workers, and sound, solid com- 
mon-sense. We sincerely wish that every 
woman in the country, and especially 
every remonstrant, might read it. It is 
full of graphic accounts of how conserva- 
tive temperance women were converted, 
individually an@ collectively, to a belief in 
woman suffrage; and some of the stories 
are exceedingly rich. The book must be 
read to be appreciated; and when read, it 
should be set on the same shelf with Mrs. 
Josephine E. Butler’s little volume, ‘The 
New Abolitionist’—two books which no 
one who has read them will ever forget. 

A. S. B. 


THe WomAN QveEsTION IN Evrope: A series 
of Original Essays. Edited by Theodore Stan- 
ton, M.A. With an Introduction by Frances 
Power Cobbe. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y. 
For sale by Cupples, Upham & Co., Boston. 
Price $3 50. 

This large volume is an exceedingly in- 
teresting and valuable contribution to the 
literature of the woman movement. It 
brings within the reach of American read- 
ers a large amount of otherwise unattain- 
able information concerning the political, 
educational, religious and social status of 
women in the different countries of Eu- 
rope. Mr. Stanton has wisely endeavored, 
so far as possible, to find in each country 
some intelligent woman in sympathy with 
the woman’s rights movement who would 
write for his book an account of the con- 
dition of women in her own country. Ex- 
cept the chapter on Portugal and a part 
of the chapter on France, all the contribu- 
tions are from the pens of women. ‘These 
articles, from so many different sources, 
show varying degrees of ability and wis- 
dom; but all have the great merit of giv- 
ing an inside view of the condition of wom- 
en in each nation, the ideas of a native, not 
the superficial impressions of a foreigner. 
Some are visibly colored by theological or 
anti-theological prejudices; others seem 
entirely dispassionate in their tone. Some 
give a detailed account, full of statistics 
and definite information; others an out- 
line sketch, couched in general terms. 
England, Germany and France are the 
countries treated of at the greatest length. 
Under the head of England, we have five 
different essays—*The Women's Suffrage 
Movement,” by Millicent Garrett Fawcett ; 
“The Women’s Educational Movement,” 
by Maria G. Grey: ‘*‘Women in Medicine,” 
by Dr. Frances E. Hoggan; ‘*The Indus- 
trial Movement,” by Jessie Boucherett ; 
and ‘*Women as Philanthropists,” by Hen- 
rietta O. Barnett. Under Germany, we 
have ‘‘A General Review of the Women’s 
Movement in Germany,” by Anna Schepel- 
er-Lette and Jenny Hirsch, and the ‘*Na- 
tional Association of German Women,” by 
Marie Calm. Holland is treated by Elise 
Van Calear; Austria by Johanna Leiten- 
berger; Norway by Camilla Collett; Swe- 
den by Rosalie Ulrica Olivecrona; Den- 
mark by Kirstine Frederiksen; France by 
Theodore Stanton, with quotations from 
Léon Giraud, Mme. Emilie de Morsier, 
Maria Deraismes, Mme. Isabelle Bogelot, 
Mme. Alice Durand, (Henry Gréville), 
Mme. Léon Bertaux, Mile. Laure Collin, 
Paul Foucart, and M. Godin; Italy by 
Aurelia Cimino Folliero de Luna and Dora 
d@Istria; Spain by Concepcion Arenal; 
Portugal by Rodrigues de Freitas; Belgi- 





um by Isala Van Diest, M. D.; Switzer- 





land by Marie Gegg; Russia by Marie 
Zebrikoff; Poland by Elise Oresko; Bo. 
hemia by Elise Krasnohoiské; and the 
Orient by Kalliope A. Kehaya. In the eq. 
iting of such a large amount of heteroge, 
neous material, which came to hit in six 
different languages, Mr. Stanton has had q 
difficult task, and on the whole has per. 
formed it with signal success. We could 
wish that the divorce question had beep 
given less prominence, and that the at. 
tacks on Christianity in which some of the 
Continental writers indulge had been prun. 
ed out; but apart from these defects, we 
should have hardly a word except of praise 
for the book. It is an invaluable store. 
house of facts, and no one interested jp 
the woman question ought to be without 
it. A. S. B, 
en i ae 


HUMOROUS. 





“What are pauses?” asked the teacher 
of the primary class. ‘Things that grow 
on cats,” piped the small boy at the foot, 


‘*Mamma,” said a little up-town boy, as 
he left his bed and crawled into hers, the 
other night; ‘I can go to sleep in your 
bed, I know I can; but I’ve slept my bed 
all up.” 

‘*What does the minister say of our new 
burying-ground!” asked Mrs. Hines of her 
neighbor. ‘tHe don’t like it at all; he 
says he never will be buried there as long 
as he lives.” ‘*Well,” said Mrs. Hines, 
“if the Lord spares my life, I will.” 

“IT will give you my head,” exclaimed a 
person to Montesquieu, “if every word of 
the story I have related be not true.” “I 
accept your offer,” replied the philosopher ; 
‘presents of small value strengthen the 
bonds of friendship, and should never be 
refused.”’— Montesquieu. 


“When [ married Paul,” said the old 
lady, ‘the was made to say, ‘With my 
worldly goods I thee endow.’ Paul was 
keeping a dry goods store then, and I 
thought the goods belonged to me; but I 
soon found out the words meant only one 
calico dress a year.” 

**You can do anything if you have pa- 
tience,”’ said an old uncle, who had made 
a fortune, to his nephew, who had nearly 
spent one. ‘*Water may be carried in a 
sieve, if you only wait.” 

“How long?” asked the penitent spend- 
thrift, who was impatient for the old man’s 
death. 

‘*Till it freezes,” was the cold reply. 


On the day Princess Beatrice was born, 
the Prince Consort went into the nursery, 
where the royal children were having a 
royal good time. ‘‘Mamma sends you a 
message,” began Prince Albert. ‘She is 
going to make youa beautiful present, and 
wants to know which you would prefer— 
a little brother or a little sister.” This 
was a domestic conundrum, and the pros 
and cons were getting exciting, when the 
young Duke of Edinburgh’s face suddenly 
lit up with the joy of a satisfactory solu- 
tion. *“O papa,” he exclaimed, ‘pray 
tell mamma if she had just as soon, we 
would much rather have a pony.” 
~+7oe — 





HEALTH is WeEALTH.—It is worth more than 
riches, for without it riches cannot be enjoyed. 
How many people are without health who might 
regain it by using Kidney-Wort. It acts upon 
the Liver, Bowels, and Kidneys, cleansing and 
stimulating them to healthy action. It cures all 
disorders of these important organs, purifies the 
blood and promotes the general health. Sold by 
all druggists. See advt. 


PROBABLY NEVER 


In the history of proprietary medicines has 
any article met success at home equal to that 
which has been poured upon Hoop’s SARSA- 
PARILLA. Why, such has been the success 
of this article, that nearly every family in 
whole neighborhoods have been taking it at 
the same time. Every week brings new evi- 
dence of the wonderful curative properties of 


this medicine. 
Best Remedies 


Hood's 
§ arsaparilla Bee tang ae 


such proportion 
as to derive their greatest medicinal effects 
with the least disturbance to the whole sys- 
tem. In fact this preparation is so well bal- 
anced in its action upon the alimentary 
canal, the liver, the kidneys, the stomach, 
the bowels and the circulation of the blood, 
that it brings about a healthy action of the 
entire human organism, that can hardly be 
credited by those who have not seen the re- 
markable results that have followed its use. 
If the Sarsaparilla does not prove sufficient- 


ly laxative, take a few doses of Hoon’s VEG- 
ETABLE PILis. It is well in all cases of 
biliousness to take these pills in connection 
with the Sarsaparilla for the first ten days. 
That dull, sleepy, sick feeling can be wholl 

overcome by the use of these remedies. Will 
you give them a trial and be yourself again? 








Combines the 


An ex-alderman of this city says of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla, ‘“‘Itis the strongest Sarsapa- 
rilla I ever saw.” 


Each dollar bottle contains one hundred 
(averages) doses. Sold by all druggists. 

Price one dollar, or six for five dollars. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla, prepared only by C. 
I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


te Use Hoop’s Toorn-PowDEnr. 


NEW CHEAP EDITION OF 


THE DUTIES OF WOMEN. 


BY FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
“*A veritable hand-book of noble living,’’ says Wil- 
liam Henry Channing. 
“The best of all books on woman’s duties,’’ say 
Col. Higginson. 


New cheap edition, paperbinding .... - 
Fourth cloth edition, elegant and substantial . 





$ % 
100 
Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 


5 Park Street, Boston. 
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. PROSPECTS IN PARLIAMENT. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

In the JouRNAL of April 19 I find the 
following statement : 

“A majority of the present British Par- 
liament are men who have either voted for 
woman suffrage in past years, or have de- 
elared themselves in favor of it.” 

This, I think, is a mistake. The last 
English Women’s Suffrage Journal says 
‘that the number of members now in Par- 
liament who have voted or paired for 
women’s suffrage, or who have declared 
by speech or writing that they would sup- 
port it, is 249. The number of those who 
have made similar declarations against it is 
236. The number of those who have not 
expressed their opinions in any of these 
ways is 155.” 

It is not strange that the casual reader 
should infer from this that the majority of 
the present members of Parliament are fa- 
yorable to the English women’s suffrage 
measure; but this,1 fear, would not be 
correct. English workers have been both 
thorough and prudent in their work. If 
there is any suspicion that a member of 
Parliament is favorable, no pains have 
been spared to get him in some way pub- 
licly committed to the measure. On the 
other hand, if he is suspected of being un- 
favorable, suffragists have avoided drawing 
from him any public expression, in the 
hope that he might change his opinion. 

I am quite sure the friends of women’s 
suffrage in England do not think they 
have the majority of the present Parlia- 
ment with them, though they have hoped 
they were strong enough to force the gov- 
ernment to include their measure in the 
new reform bill now before Parliament. 
This result looks less probable than it did 
a few years ago, before the Egyptian war 
had diminished the power of the Liberal 
party. Mary E. Beepy. 

Boston, April 28, 1884. 

—_——— _ +4 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA. 


Los ANGELES, CAL., ) 
APRIL 28, 1884. J 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

This is a busy, pleasant place, but 
movements for reform are not so far in 
advance as even in some smaller towns of 
the coast. However, I have at length suc- 
ceeded in organizing an Equal Rights As- 
sociation. If I tell you there are only 
seven of us, will you laugh and say, 
‘‘What can they do?” 

But three of our members are bright, 
earnest teachers, and [ think will bring 
in others. Then some attend who have 
not yet the courage to join. Our meetings 
are held in my room as yet, and I try to 
make them attractive and pleasant. En- 
closed are forty cents. Please send to my 
address the leaflets of Wendell Phillips 
and Ednah D. Cheney. If I can get these 
young ladies interested in scattering them, 
it will do good and open a door for the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL. I am giving away 
every number of mine, and think there 
will be more call for them before long. 

On Sunday. April 13, I spoke to an as- 
sembly of Unitarians and Universalists. 
A writer in the Los Angeles Daily Times 
says it was without ‘by your leave,” but 
the regular speaker had urgently request- 
ed me to take his place for that morning, 
and I have reason to think that my “‘ser- 
mon” was highly approved by those pres- 
ent. ELIZABETH A. KINGSBURY. 
+o 
MR. FAWCETT ON PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


On the 9th ult., Mr. Fawcett, the Post- 
master General of Great Britain, address- 
ed a meeting of the Salisbury Liberal As- 
sociation, the occasion being the presenta- 
tion of a congratulatory address to Mr. 
Alderman Fawcett on the attainment of his 
ninety-first birthday. He said: 


The day was coming as surely as the 
sun would rise to-morrow, when every 
householder—whether man or woman— 
who was not disqualified by crime or pau- 
perism would be admitted to the rights of 
citizenship, would be able directly to influ- 
ence the destinies of this great empire, and 
would have a voice in determining how 
the money taken from his or her hardly- 
won earnings should be spent. When 
wars were waged there was not a rural la- 
borer who had not to share the cost. In- 
creased taxation meant to him that the 
struggle fur existence became more severe, 
and to him the supply of some necessary 
or enjoyment of life had to be curtailed. 
In a thousand instances a still keener sac- 
rifice had to be borne, for, glorious as a 
victory might be, it was never gained with- 
out bringing to hundreds of rural homes 
the bitter anguish of a son or a brother 
who would be seen no more. Those who 
in the past had to share so largely in these 
Sacrifices of life and treasure would not in 
the future have to make them unasked and 
-Wnconsulted. (Cheers.) Those on whom 
potitical power was conferred would share 
the destinies of the Empire. If any un- 
wise policy were pursued in a self-govern- 
ed country, it was not this or that admin- 
istration which would make or mar the 
fortunes of a nation. Governments would 
be what the people chose to make them, 
and the more distinctly the responsibility 
eg recognized, the more likely it was to 

€ discharged in a manner that would pro- 
mote the well-being of the community. 
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One of the most important lessons to be 
learned from the past was that if we be- 
lieved we had right on our side, we never 
should be discouraged because we found 
ourselves in a minority. If in the past, 
when the people had only been partially 
enfranchised, so much had been accom- 
plished, with how much greater certainty 
would the accomplishment of their wishes 
be secured when the suffrage rested on a 
wider basis. 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


BETTINA MAZZI.* 








BY EDWARD IRENAUS STEVENSON. 





“Oh! who shall seale the belfry tower, 
And cut that banver down? 

All broken is the Austrian power; 
They gallop from the town; 

And surely ‘tis an idle taunt, 
With this day’s victory gained, 

To let yon painted falsehood flaunt— 
The very eky seems stained!” 


So spoke the Duke: around he glanced 
‘To see that each rank heard; 

But every eye was on the ground, 
No single soldier stirred; 

The shattered belfry timbers shake : 
That highest spire of all 

Beneath a dove’s weight might it break, 
And sevenscore feet down-falb. 


Each thought: “*Cut down by hand that flag? 
Foolhardy were the deed, 
When one three-pounder snaps its staff 
As breaks a withered reed!” 
But just as silence grew to shame, 
And none would lift his face, 
A sunburned child, her face aflame, 
Stood forth before his Grace. 


She courtesied; gave a hasty glance 
‘To where the flag flew high, 

Then, stammering, she said, ‘‘My lord, 
May I—have leave—to try?” 

“You, child?” he mocked. “By Mars, you come 
‘To school these veterans grim. 

And your reward?” “Those two fair plumes 
That shade your beaver’s brim.” 


Loud rang his laugh, “So be it! climb! 
The plumes are yours—if won.” 

She darts across the street as fleet 
As swallow in the sun; 

The church door clashes at her back; 
She rushes up the stair— 

Against the sky, in the belfry high, 
See, see her standing there! 


And now she slips up to the leads; 
The crowd all hold their breath, 
Higher and higher slow she mounts, 
One step 'twixt her and death. 
Along that narrow dormer’s edge, 
Up to the broken ball; 
Oh, shattered joist and splintered beam, 
Let not the brave child fall! 


And now she grasps the slender staff; 
Then slowly, gently, see! ~ 

The flag begins to sink. Good cord, 
Do thy work faithfully! 

The pulley turns—the rope rans smooth— 
Down, down the gay folds glide 

Along the quivering pole, until * 
They hang ber band beside. 


Close gathered—look! she cuts their bond, 
Her scissors flashing fair; 

Then lightly pushed from where she clings, 
They drop, plumb, to the square; 

But no man thought to raise his cheer 
Until—oh, blessed chance !— 

They see her clamber down, and safe 
From the church steps advance, 


Ah, then, what shoutings came from all, 
To honor such a deed! 

Up the old street at the Duke’s side 
She rides his pacing steed, 

Her homespun apron filled with crowns, 
The Duke’s plumes in her hair; 

What man shall say a little maid 
Can never do and dare? 





* It is related that immediately after the battle of 
Solferino, a detachment of the Italian force passed 
through a town near the field of the day’s victory, and 
discovered that the enemy’s colors, abandoned or for- 
gotten in their panic, were still flying from the old 
church. The spire had been nearly demolished by 
the cannonades. In reply to the thoughtless challenge 
of the leader to “climb up and cut down the flag,” 
after the soldiers had shown their general unwilling- 
ness to risk their lives on the tottering structure, a 
little peasant girl, Bettina Mazzi by name, undertook 
it successfully. She received a rich reward from the 
spectators, as well as the only thing she had asked for 
on attempting her feat—the long ostrich plumes which 
the leader wore in his military chapeau, and by which 
her rustic little fancy had been greatly struck. 

—Harper’s Young People. 
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SENT HOME. 


He was a little city boy, and all the 
sights and sounds of the country were 
new and strange and a perfect delight to 
him. Here he was, before the sun was 
yet very high, a quarter of a mile from the 
farmhouse. 

Having a good time? Well, no, not ex- 
actly; you see there was something in the 
way of his good time. Slippers. 

Only yesterday his mother had stooped 
down before him, and told him to look at 
her, and spoke very slowly so as\to try 
to make an impression on his forgetful lit- 
tle mind: ‘Teddy must not go out in the 
fields again with his slippers on; remem- 
ber, not once.” And here was Teddy in 
the fields with his slippers on! He had 
crossed three or four fields already. Did 
he forget? Every breath about it. And 
now you think, since he was such a little 
boy, that he was not very much to blame? 
I should have to see into Teddy’s heart 
and find how hard he had tried to remem- 
ber, before I could be sure. He certainly 
did not forget the nest he saw in the apple- 
tree the day before, nor that his uncle had 
promised him a ride on the pony if he 
would be at the stable door by six o’elock; 
nor that Aunt Hattie had promised to have 
the little new egg that he found the day 
before, cooked for his breakfast. Why 
should he forget all about the slippers? 

But there was another trouble; before 
he was half-way across the first field 
somebody spoke to him and said: 

“There, Teddy! you have forgotten, 
and come out with your slippers again; 
you ought to go right straight home.” 








Who spoke to Teddy? A little voice 
which has spoken to you many a time. 
No one heard it but Teddy ; it lived in his 
heart. Did Teddy obey? Not at all. 
There flew a butterfly just ahead of him, 
and Teddy flew after it as fast as he could, 
and paid no attention to the little voice. 
But it did not let him forget again, it kept 
whispering to him as busily as it could, 
while he trudged along. Once he told it 
that he might as well go on now, for his 
feet were wet, anyhow, and it would do 
no hurt to get them a little wetter; but it 
did not agree to that. And then he grew 
cross and told it to keep still, that he 
wasn't going home until he found the 
bird’s nest again. But it did not keep 
still, and he was not happy. On and on 
until he caine to the pond; he stopped and 
looked in; behold, there was something 
else speaking to him. *‘*Go home,” it said 
in a gruff voice: “Go home.” Teddy 
was not used to frogs, and he thought cer- 
tainly that something said to him, ‘*Go 
home.” But he was not a coward, and 
though his cheeks grew red, he said: ‘I 
ain’t going home yet,” and trudged on. 

Here was a swampy place; the slippers 
were getting very wet indeed. More voices 
over his head, a-chattering. What did the 
bird say? ‘*More wet! More wet!” truly 
she did, and she spoke the truth; it was 
very wet just there. 

And another bird took it up, and yet an- 
other, and they chattered like magpies 
about his head.all crying, **More wet, more 
wet.” ‘Teddy was ready tocry, too. “I 
know it.” he said in a whimpering tone, 
‘it is just as wet as it can be, and my slip- 
pers will all be spoiled, and I shall get a 
sore throat, but I might as well go on now. 
I just want to see if the nest is safe, and 
then I am going home.” 

What do you think ‘Teddy met next? 
Two curly sheep. And behold they spoke 
tohim! **Bad!” they said, in loud mocking 
voices. **Bad!*? whom could they mean but 
him? ‘They kept it up, too, as they walk- 
ed along. They looked behind them and 
salled out, **Bad! bad!” 

This was too much; Teddy burst into 
tears. “I ain’t bad, either,” he said, “I 
forgot. and I’m going right straight home.” 
But those sheep called after him “Bad! 
bad!” as far as he could hear them. And 
the birds were still warning him when he 
passed that way: ‘More wet!” they 
said. ‘*Yes,”’ said Teddy with a sob, ‘“tand 
mud.” 

When he reached the pond, the hoarse 
voices said, ‘‘Go home.” “I am going as 
fast as I can,” said eddy, and he ran the 


harder. What a plight he was in, to be 
sure! Mud and tears, and a hot face and 


tumbled hair. He ran to hide his head in 
mamma's neck. “I didn’t mean to,” he 
cried, ‘“‘I forgot, and they sent me home, 
and they said I was bad; and they kept tell- 
ing me about ‘more wet’ when I knew it 
all the time. I don’t like any of them, and 
I want to go home to Boston.” 

But I think, don’t you, that the -—- 
and the birds gave good advice, and the 
sheep told the truth.—The Pansy. 


= Heidialiecntieinamn 

CATARRH.—The remarkable results in a disease 
so universal and with such a variety of character- 
istics as Catarrh, prove how effectually Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla acting through the blood, reaches 
every part of the human system. A medicine, 
like anything else, can be fairly judged only by 
its results. We point with pride to the glorious 
record Hood’s Sarsaparilla has entered upon the 
hearts of thousands of people it has cured of 
catarrh. 
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Health and Happiness. 


FE. z DO AS OTHERS 


« HAVE DONE. 
Are your Kidneys disordered? 


“Kidney Wort brought me from my grave, as it 
were, after I had been given u 
Detroit.” M. W. Deveraux, 


Are your nerves weak? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me from nervous weakness 
&c., after I was not expected to live.”—Mrs. M. M. B. 

Goodwin, Ed, Christian Monitor Cleveland, O, 


Have you Bright’s Disease? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me when iny water was just 

like chalk and then like blood.” 
Frank Wilson, Peabody, Mass, 


Suffering from Diabetes ? 
“Kidney-Wort is the most successful remedy I have 
ever used. Gives ief.”” 


by 13 best doctors in 
echanic, Ionia, Mich, 


almost immediate _ relief. 
Dr. Phillip C, Ballou, Monkton, Vt. 


ou Liver Complaint? 
ort cured me of chronic Liver Diseases 
rayed to die.” 
enry Ward, late Col. 69th Nat. Guard, N, Y. 


Is your Back lame and aching? 
“Kidney-Wort, (1 bottle) cured me when I wasso 

lame I to roll out of bed.” 
M. Tallmage, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Have you Kidney Disease? 

“Kidney-Wort made me sound in liver and kidneys 
after years of unsuccessful doctoring. Its worth 
$10 a box.” —Sam’l Hodges, Williamstown, West Va. 


Are you Constipated? 
“Kidney-Wort causes evacuations and 
me after 16 years use of other medicines.” 
Nelson Fairchild, 8t. Albans, Vt. 


Have you Malaria? 
“Kidney-Wort has done better than any other 
remedy I have ever used in my practice.” 
Dr. R. K. Clark, South Hero, Vt. 


Are you Bilious? 
“Kidney-Wort has done me more good than any 
other remedy I have ever taken.” 
Mrs. J. T. Galloway, Elk Flat, Oregon. 


Are you tormented with Piles? 

“Kidney-Wort permanently cured me of bleeding 
piles. Dr. W. C. Kline recommended it to me.” 

Geo, H. Horst, Cashier M. Bank, Myerstown, Pa. 


Are you Rheumatism racked? 
“Kidney-Wort cured me, after 1 was given up to 
die by physicians and I had suffered thirty years.” 
Elbridge Malcolm, West Bath, 


Ladies, are ‘you suffering? 


If you would Banish Disease 
1 and gain Health, Take 


aAKIDNEY-WORTE 


THE BLOOD CLEANSER. 
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BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 





From the Nerve-giving Principles of the 
Ox-Brain and Wheat Germ. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores 
the energy lost by nervousness, weakness or indiges 
tion; relieves lassitude and neuralgia; refreanes the 
nerves tired by worry, excitement or excessive sensi 
tiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It aids 
wonderfully in the mental and bodily growth of in- 
fants and children, Under its use the teeth come 
easier, the bones grow better, the skin samootherythe 
brain acquires more readily and sleeps more sweetly. 
An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is peevish. It 
gives a more ual and happier childhood. Not 
a secret remedy; formula on every label. For sale by 


Druggists, or mail, $1. 
F. CROSBY CO., 
56 W. 25th St., New York. 
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Warner Bros. Celebrated Coraline Corsets 
are the acknowledged standard of Europe an 
America, 

The Flexible Hfip (see cut) is especially 
adapted to those whose corsets break over the hip. 
The Health, Nursing, Coraline, Abdominal and 
Misses’ Corsets, are all popular styles, adapted to 
ladies of different forms. 

Price, from $1 up. For Sate BY LEADING 
MERCHANTS EVERYWHERE. Avoid all imitations, 
Be sure our name is on the box. 


NER BROS., 
353 BROADWAY, NEW YORE 


Lothrop’s Select §. 8. Libraries, 


No. 9. 50 Vols., Recent Books, 12mo, Extra 
Cloth Binding. 


Original Price, 850 00, now $25 00. 








No. 10, 12 Vols., 18mo., Bound in English 
Cloth, Gilt Title. 


Original Price, $9 00, now $5 00. 
No. 11 20 Vols., 16mo., Bound in Crimson 


Cloth, 
Original Price, $19 00, now $10 00. 


THE SELECT PRIMARY, 


36 Volumes, 18mo, $5 50. 


Pansy’s Primary S. 8. Library, 


30 Volumes, 10mo, $7 50. 


50 Catalogues with each Library. Full Cat- 


alogues Free, 
D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, Boston. 





D. LOTHROP & CO., 


Franklin Street, Boston, 
PUBLISH THE 


CELEBRATED PANSY BOOKS, 


and a thousand other choice books, at low prices. 
Catalogues free. 


Can you find a Magazine for the family equal to 


WIDE AWAKE? 


Read what the Press says of it: 


It easily surpasses its rivals. —Christian Mirror. 
A whole family library in itself.— Putnam Patriot. 
The illustrations are quite unrivalled.—N. Y. Times. 
She cheeriest and purest literature. 

— Protestant Statesman. 


Each number seems the best possible. 
—Chicago Standard. 


Nothing printed in Europe at all approaches it. 
—Springfield Republican. 


Only 25 Cents, or only $3 a Year. 


BABYLAND. 


Dainty, sweet, and funny—and Baby’s own. 
cents a number, 50 cents a year. 


OUR LITTLE MEN AND WOMEN. 


Surpasses all other publications for the Youngest 
Readers. Ten cents a number, $1 a year. 


THE PANSY. 


The Charming Weekly for Boys and Girls. 
cents a month, 75 cents a year. 


Five 


Seven 





Subscriptions may begin at any time. Address 


D. LOTHROP & CO., Publishers, 


Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 


NOTABLE BOOKS BY WOMEN. 


TWELVE MONTHS IN AN 
ENGLISH PRISON, 


By Mrs. SUSAN WILLIS FLETCHER. 
cloth, $1 50. 


The so-called ‘‘Fletcher Case” is herein unravelled 
The story of Mrs. Fletcher's trial and conviction, of 
her prison experience at the Woman’s Prison, West- 
minster, England, of the marvellous spiritual phenom- 
ena, which she witnessed, but which thousands re- 
gard as impossible, is a story that will be read with 
rofound interest. A more startling book has never 
n issued on this continent. 


“The book will be the sensation of the year.”— 
Boston Sunday Globe. 


“The book is an interesting revelation of Spiritual- 
ism and its possibilities.” — Boston Budget. 


“The whole account of the paces life is well worth 
careful study. . . . Any philanthropist will find im 
— pages food for earnest reflection.”"— Boston Ad 
vertiser. 


LIFE AT PUGET SOUND, 


With sketches of Travel in Washington Territory, 
British Columbia, Oregon and California, 1865-1881. 
By Mrs. CAROLINE C. LEIGHTON. Cloth, gil 
top, $1 50. 


“In all my reading I have met only one mind so 
quick and true to observe as hers, and that was the 
mind of Charles Darwin. This book should stand 
side by side with the immortal narrative of his five 
years’ voyaging in the Beagle. Darwin’s knowledge 
she does not possess, though she is a woman well 
versed in the natural sciences, as also in the literature 
of alltimes. She has, however, all of Darwin’s clear- 
ness and ee | of vision, all his unconscious men- 
tal honesty, and something more than his graphic 
power of record. Mrs. Leighton gives us the poetry 
of things as well as the prose. On nearly every page 
of her book there is a picture so striking and so new 
oa it only needs painting to be famous.’’—JamEs 

ARTON,. 


12mo 


“She has made a little book which has a winning 
charm.""—New York Tribune. 





Nirs. LIVERMORE’S NEW BOOK: 
WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH OUR 
DAUGHTERS ? 


Superfluous Women and Other Papers. By 
MARY A. LIVERMORE. 12mo, cloth, $1 25. 


Among the subjects treated are “Changed Convie- 
tions of Woman’s Life,” ‘Physical Education,” “High- 
er Education,” “Need of Practical Training,’”’ ‘Moral 
and Religious Training,” etc. 


“The life-long interest which the writer has taken 
in all that relates to women gives a peculiar value to 
whatever she has to say or write on the subject.”— 
Christian at Work, N. Y. 


“Her book is one that should be read, and read 
thoughtfully and honestly.”— Chicago Standard. 


“A good book for mothers and elder daughters, 
says the Central Christian Advocate, St. Louis. 


**The follies of fashion, and the infringements upon 
all the laws of nature that tend to establish health and 
appeeee, made by those who are votaries of the 
fickle goddess, are vividly displayed.”—Banner of 
Light. 

*,* Sold by all booksellers, or matled, postpaid, 
any address, on receipt of price by the publishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COS 
NEW BOOKS. 


JAMES AND LUCRETIA MOTT. 


LiFE AND LETTERS, Edited by their Grand-.daugh- 
ter, ANNA Davis HALLOWELL. With Portraits 
Crown, 8vo, gilt top, $2. 

This Memoir of the distinguished Quaker philan- 
thropist and reformer, and of her husband, incorpor- 
ates selections from their voluminous correspondence 
for nearly sixty years, and is a book of singular inter- 


est. 
STUDIES IN HISTORY, 


By Henry Canor Lopee, author of “Alexander 
Hamilton” and “Daniel Webster,” in the American 
Statesmen Series. 12mo, $1 50. 


ConTENTS: The Puritans and the Restoration; A 
Puritan Pepys (Judge Sewall); The Early Days of 
Fox; William Corbett; Alexander Hamilton; Tim- 
othy Pickering; Caleb Strong; Albert Gallatin; 
Daniel Webster; Colonialism in the United States; 
French Opinions of the United States, 1840-1881. 


MEMORIES OF RUFUS CHOATE, 
With some consideration of his Studies, Methods, and 
Opinions, and of his Style as a Speaker and Writer. 
By Josern NEILson. With Portrait on Steel, and 
other illustrations. 8vo, $5. 


Judge Neilson has produced a work of much value 
and interest, not only for members of the legal pro- 
fession, but for general readers who can appreciate 
Mr. Choate’s unique genius and marvellous persona 
influence. 


IN THE TENNESSEE MOUNTAINS. 
16mo, $1 25. 


This is one of the most noteworthy volumes of short 
stories ever published in America. Both in subject 
and treatment the stories are wholly original, and they 
relate the ‘‘short and simple annals of the poor” East 
Tennessee mountaineers with great sympathy, power 
and literary skill. 





By Cuar_es Eorert Crappock. 


AN EPITOME of ANCIENT, MEDIEVAL, 
AND MODERN HISTORY. 


By Carv PLoetz. Translated,with extensive additions, 
by WitiiaM H. TILuineGnast, Assistant in Harvard 
University Library. With very full Index. Crown 
8vo. $3. 


An admirably concise and accurate general history, 
embracing the salient features in the records of all 
nations and peoples of which any account has come 
down to ue. The great facts in history are here stated 
so that the reader of the book may gain a clear and 
adequate comprehension of the order and development 
and significance of the world’s political, socia}, and 


moral history. 
DUE WEST; 
Or, Round the World in Ten Months. 


By MATURIN M. BALLov. 12mo, $1 50. 

Among the admirable pen-pictures are the descrip- 
tions of the fauna and flora of the several countries; 
the physical peculiarities of the different races, their 
architecture and habits; the charms and terrors of 
ocean travel; the wondrous constellations of equatori- 
al skies; the description of the island of Ceylon, the 
suey of tropical birds and flowers; the visit to the 
Himalayas in the extreme north of India—the apex of 
the globe; the chapter relating to idolatrous Benares; 
the glorious Taj Mahal at Agra; the city of Cairo and 
the islands of Malta and Gibraltar; as well as the pas- 
sage through the Spanish cities, including the Alham- 
bra and Granada.”—Boston Transcript. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price, by the Publishers. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston. 
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Unusual activity prevails among the la- 
dies interested in the school suffrage work 
in this city. Several meetings for that ob- 
ject have been held during the past week. 
The latest one was on Thursday evening, 
May 8, in the Berkeley St. Congregational 
Church. Rev. Wm. Burnet Wright, the 
pastor, opened the meeting, which was 
largely attended. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
and Mr. Walton, of the State Board of Ed- 
ucation, sent letters. Miss Henrietta Joy 
and Prof. Atkinson made strong addresses. 
Other speakers followed, and all agreed on 
the necessity of women taking part in the 
management of the schools in the interest 
of morals. 


_— 


The Massachusetts Prohibitionists met 
in State Convention in Boston, last Wednes- 
day, May 7. Delegates were chosen to 
attend the National Convention, to be held 
at Pittsburg, Pa., July 23, for the nomina- 
tion of Presidential electors, consisting of 
Dr. A. A. Miner, Hon. Charles Almy, of 
New Bedford, James H. Roberts, of Cam- 
bridge, C. B. Travis, of Natick, Judge 
John W. Berry, of Lynn, Mrs. Mary O. 
Stevens, of Peabody, Mrs. E. M. H. Rich- 
ards, of Boston, Rev. George F. Clark, of 
Hubbardstown, and E. H. Clapp, of Bos- 
ton. The platform contains the follow- 
ing resolution: 

Resolved, That the right to vote is inherent in 
the individual, without regard to sex or race, 
subject to such regulations as shall apply to all 
alike and secure to each full protection in its ex- 
ercise. 

An effort was made to strike out the 
word “sex,” and a lively discussion en- 
sued, but the woman suffrage principle 
was sustained by a large majority. 
siete 

The Prohibitory and Greenback parties 
are composed of men and women. Women 
are invited to attend the caucuses, with an 
equal voice and vote in the nomination of 
candidates and the transaction of business. 
The Prohibitionists were therefore quite 
consistent in endorsing woman suffrage, 
and in choosing two women as presidential 
delegates to the National Convention. 
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Woman Suffrage is already an accepted 
fact in Washington Territory. Hon. Ed- 
ward Eldridge, Chairman of the Republi- 
can Central Committee of Whatcom Coun- 
ty, W. T., makes a stirring appeal to the 
ladies in his address to the voters. After 
reciting the fact of the passage of the 
Woman Suffrage law, and stating that 
some women were opposed to it while oth- 
ers earnestly desired it, he reminds them 
that the welfare of the public is as much 
dependent upon them as their brothers, 
and asks all who can conveniently do so 
to ‘‘attend the primary meetings and en- 
deavor by their influence to have such ac- 
tion taken as their good judgment may di- 
rect, and let the result for good or evil be 
in the hands of Him who controls the des- 
tiny of nations, and who doeth all things 
well.” 
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The State Temperance Alliance of Ore- 
gon will work for the woman suffrage con- 
stitutional amendment. ‘This is only fair, 
since the liquor interest will certainly 
work hard against it. When the woman 
suffrage amendment was pending in Ne- 
braska two years ago, the Chicago organ 
of the liquor dealers frankly said: “If it 
ever is adopted, it will be the death-knell 
to the liquor traffic in Nebraska. Our 
friends there have formed a strong alliance 
and contribute freely of their money to 
the campaign fund. Let us hopethey will 
be successful in defeating the woman suf- 
frage humbug.” 

——___+-#0e-———_  —— 

Within the last ninety days, the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association has 
collected $2,500 as the first instalment of 
the $10,000 which it proposes to raise in 
order to push the work of organizing the 
State. 
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A woman suffrage petition was circulat- 
ed last Monday at the Methodist Ministers’ 
Meeting, and was signed by all'the minis- 
ters present, except one. 

a 

Dr. Austin Phelps, in the Congregation- 
alist, quotes a story of the times when anti- 
slavery ideas were beginning to infect the 
clergy, especially the brighter members of 
the fraternity. ‘Two parishioners were dis- 
cussing the merits of a candidate for the 





” 


ene: “they say he is a —— abolitionist. 
“Well,” retorted the other, ‘I have about 
made up my mind that in these times we 
have got to have either a — abolitionist or 
a — fool.” Woman suffrage has not gain- 
ed possession of the clergy quite to that 
extent as yet, but from the rate at which 
the ministers, and especially the bright 
ones, are declaring in its favor, it looks as 
though things might come to that pass be- 
tore long. 
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The British House of'Commons has at 
length passed the Deceased Wife’s Sister 
Bill. If the Upper House passes it also. an 
Englishman will be allowed to marry his 
deceased wife's sister; but an English- 
woman will still be forbidden to marry her 
deceased husband's brother. It is said that 
the most active champions of the ‘deceas- 
ed wife’s sister” hold that for a woman to 
marry her deceased husband’s brother 
would be “‘disgusting.’”?’ One of the most 
effective arguments of the opposition has 
been the question, to American ears unan- 
swerable, ‘*Why is it not just as bad for a 
man to marry his deceased wife’s sister as 
for a woman to marry her deceased hus- 
band’s brother?” 





a ae 

A correspondent asks what authority 
there is for the statement that a majority 
of the present British Parliament have 
given reason to believe that they favor 
woman suffrage. This statement was made 
at the great meeting of Scotchwomen late- 
ly held in Edinburgh. It was mentioned 
as a fact which had been ascertained only 
within a few days. It was not expected, 
however,that all these members would vote 
for a woman suffrage amendment to the re- 
form bill now before Parliament. A num- 
ber of them, though avowed suffragists, 
desire to ‘*make the women wait” until af- 
ter the agricultural laborers are admitted. 
+o 

Owing to a misplacement of slips con- 
taining the report of the recent Massa- 
chusetts Republican State Convention, the 
speeches became considerably mixed. 
Certain eloquent remarks credited to Mr. 
Cabot Lodge, we criticised as very incon- 
sistent in the mouth of an anti-suffragist. 
The correct report shows that these pas- 
sages were part of the speech of ex-Gov- 
ernor Long, who, since he is a suffragist, 
can without inconsistency wax eloquent 
over the wrongs of citizens who are not 
allowed to vote. 
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The Executive Committee of the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, at 
their last meeting, heard with regret from 
their Secretary, Mr. Charles K. Whipple, 
that he is about to remove to New York, 
and hence must relinquish the office he has 
filled (with only temporary interruptions) 
from the first organization of the N. E. 
and Mass. Woman Suffrage Associations. 
As recording Secretary, Mr. Whipple has 
kept the books of these societies with great 
accuracy and carefulness; he has always 
been prompt at the moment, and in full 
sympathy with the work. ‘The cause owes 
much to him. A vote of thanks to Mr. 
Whipple, with expressions of gratitude, 
sympathy and good will, was unanimously 
adopted. We saw him depart with the 
feeling that we were half orphans. 

™ —op eo 
Persons who come from a distance to 
attend the annual meeting of the New Eng- 
land Woman Suffrage Association during 
anniversary week, can learn of respectable 
lodgings at a moderate price by writing to 
this office. Such application should be 
made early. 
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The WOMAN’s JOURNAL will be sent to 
any address one month for twenty-five 
cents, on trial. We want agents in this 
city, and elsewhere, who will canvass as 
above, and also for subscribers at our reg- 
ular prices. Good terms to the right per- 
sons. 
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The Maine Methodist Conference has had 
a discussion on a memorial to be presented 
by that Conference to the General Confer- 
ence of the M. E. Church, asking the Gen- 
eral Conference to license women to preach 
‘“‘when they show by the tests of gifts, 
grace and usefulness that they are called 
of God to that office.” The discussion 
lasted an hour, and the measure was car- 
ried through the Maine Conference by a 
vote of about two to one. The Lay Con- 
ference, which met at the same time and 
place, also passed a similar resolution al- 
most unanimously. So the good work 
goes on. 


~~ 





The Marion County Medical Society, at 
its last meeting in Indianapolis, elected Dr. 
Maria Haslep and Dr. Sarah Stockton dele- 
gates to the Indiana State Medical Society. 
Dr. Mary F. Thomas, of Richmond, is on 
the programme of the State meeting for an 
important paper. Mrs. Mary E. Haggart 
says, “That Philadelphia County Medical 
Society that so often votes to exclude 
women, might learn something to its ad- 
vantage by coming to Indiana.” 





vacant pulpit. “I don’t like him,” said 


UNION WOMAN SUFFRAGE MEETINGS, 


A Union Woman Suffrage Meeting of 
the Unitarian and Universalist Churches 
of South Boston will be held on Sunday 
evening, May 11, at 7.30 P. M., at the Uni- 
versalist Church, on Broadway, near G 
Street. Miss Eliza F. Blacker, president 
of the South Boston Woman Suffrage Club, 
will preside. Henry B. Blackwell, Miss 
Cora Scott Pond, and others, will speak. 
Readings of varied interest will be an ad- 
ditional feature of the meeting. [tis hoped 
that the pastor, Rev. J. J. Lewis, will be 
able to participate. The public are cor- 
dially invited to attend. 
oo 

A Union Woman Suffrage Meeting of 
five evangelical churches of South Boston 
will be held on Monday evening, May 12, 
in the vestry of the Phillips Congregation- 
al Church, on Broadway, South Boston. 
Rev. M. E. Wright (Methodist), Miss Eliz- 
abeth 8. ‘obey, Miss Pond, and Henry B. 
Blackwell will speak. Revs. Wright and 
Lyford (Methodist), Rev. Messrs. Clarke 
and Price (Congregationalist), and Rey. D. 
B. Jutten (Baptist) will extend invitations 
to their congregations to be present. 
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A Union Woman Suffrage Meeting of 
the Unitarian churches will be held at the 
Church of the Unity, Sunday evening May 
18, at 7.30 P.M. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
will preside. Speeches are expected from 
Mrs. Howe, H. B. Blackwell, Miss Cora 
Scott Pond, Rev. Bernard Carpenter, Rev. 
M. J. Savage, and others. 





oe 

Next week there will bea Union Woman 
Suffrage Meeting of the Methodist church- 
esin the Bromfield Street M. E. Church, 
Rev. O. M. Brown, pastor. 


coe 


ANNIVERSARY MEETINGS AND SUFFRAGE 
FESTIVAL. 


The sixteenth annual meeting of the N. 
E. Woman Suffrage Association will be 
held in Boston, beginning on Monday 
evening,May 26, in 'l'remont 'Temple,at 7.30 
o’clock. It will continue in the Meionaon 
‘Tuesday, May 27, morning, afternoon and 
evening, at 10 A. M., 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

The speakers for Monday evening in 
Tremont ‘Temple will be Lucy Stone, Mary 
A. Livermore, Col. 'T. W. Higginson, Rey. 
Minot J. Savage, and Mary F. Eastman. 
Addresses will be made at the other ses- 
sions by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, H. B. 
Blackwell, Rev. J. W. Bashford, Rev. Ada 
C. Bowles, Mrs. M. L. ‘I’. Hidden, of Ver- 
mont, Edward M. Winston, of Harvard 
College, Frederick A. Hinckley, of R. I., 
Rey. Charles F. Thwing, of Cambridge, 
Miss Cora Scott Pond, Mrs. Rosa Hazard 
Hazel, Rev. Lorenza Haynes, of Maine, 
Rev. Katharine Lente Stevenson, Mrs. Ed- 
nah D. Cheney and others. Reports from 
the auxiliary societies will be given on 
Tuesday morning. 

THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE FESTIVAL. 

The New England and Massachusetts 
Woman Suffrage Associations will unite ina 
Woman Suffrage Festival at the Chapel and 
Meionaon, ‘Tremont Temple, Wednesday 
evening, May 28, from 5 to 10 P.M. There 
will be a social reunion in the chapel from 
5 to 6 P. M., followed by a supper in the 
Meionaon, with seats at tables, from 6 to 
7 o'clock. Afterwards there will be twen- 
ty speeches of five minutes each in re- 
sponse to toasts by distinguished woman 
suftragists, with vocal and instrumental 
music, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe will preside. 
Tickets,including reserved seats at the sup- 
per-table (limited to 500), one dollar, for 
sale at the office of the WOMAN’s JOURNAL, 
Gallery tickets, twenty-five cents. 

By order of the Executive Committee, 

Mrs. J. W. SMItH, Chairman. 

Lucy STONE, 


Mrs. C. P. NICKLES, — 
MAN . LOUGEE, 
AMANDA M. LOUGEE, Arrangements. 


H. B. BLACKWELL, 
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INTEREST IN THE FAMILY. 





A young man and woman of equal social 
position, educated, intelligent, graduates 
of the same college, were married ten or 
twelve years ago. The wife had a few 
thousand dollars. Her occupation also 
gave her always the ready money she need- 
ed. But with the marriage her occupation 
was given up. The young man had only 
his profession with itsincome. The young 
woman, vigorous and strong, undertook 
the housework with her own hands, and 
did it without help, except upon occasion. 
Children were born, one, two, three. The 
family expense increased. The income 
from the wife’s ‘‘few thousands” was all 
expended for the family use. It fell to 
her, as it has to many another wife, to be 
compelled to ask for money; and as it has 
been to millions of women before, so it was 
to her. A sense of poverty and depend- 
ence, hateful to a tame soul, but unbearable 
to a spirited one, overtook her. 

There was the best possible understand- 
ing between the two. The young wife 
was sure of the warm love of her husband, 





and sure that if he once comprehended the 





situation, he would cordially assent to a 
reasonable plan to secure to her that feel- 
ing of independence which belongs to 
adult persons. Accordingly, she matured 
a plan and then propounded it. She said, 
“You would not like to be in a position 
where you were obliged to ask for all the 
money you needed to use, would you?” 
**No, indeed, I should not,” said the hus- 
band. ‘But that is exactly the position 
I am in,” said the wife. ‘I shall never 
earn another dollar. With all the work 
for this increasing family, I can earn noth- 
ing outside. My time and strength are 
spent for our common good and}for that of 
the children. ‘This is service as important 
as yours ; but it has no money value, hence 
I always feel like a beggar, and I cannot 
bear it. Now this is what I propose. 
Your income from your profession and 
the interest of my few thousands shall be 
put together. All the family expenses 
shall be paid from this common fund. At 
the end of the year what remains shall be 
divided equally between us. Half shall 
stand in the bank in your name and half in 
mine. ‘The personal expenses of each for 
books, clothes, travel, ete., of whatever 
name, shall be paid for from the separate 
property of the one spending it. In that 
way we shall both count for the family 
and both be independent.” 

And so it was settled. ‘But,’ said the 
young wife, after two years of trial of this 
plan, “‘so far he has had the best of it, for 
some property came to me, the income of 
which I put into the common fund accord- 
ing to agreement, and that made my con- 
tribution to the common property the larg- 
est, and I put myself in besides. But I 
am content. I do just as I please, so far 
as money is concerned. If I want an out- 
ing, a little trip, I take it and pay for it— 
and my husband does the same. Of course 
we talk over all projects and plans, but 
the final decision of each is not made to 
depend upon the funds of the other.” 
There was peace in this family before, be- 
cause there was affection; but the blessed 
sense of content came with the freedom 
which exists only with Independence and 
equal rights. L. 8. 
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WHO WILL GO AND DO LIKEWISE? 


On Monday last, Miss Maria P. Wilson, 
of Malden, brought into this office over 
ninety dollars for the suffrage cause. It 
was the result of a sale of articles made 
by women at leisure moments,—by women 
who could give time, and then coin it into 





money. Miss Wilson had charge of the 
plan. With true-hedrted earnestness she 


went to her friends and asked if they would 
make something to be sold for the benefit 
of woman suffrage. She found a ready as- 
sent. It was agreed that everything made 
should be useful and good of its kind. This 
was strictly adhered to. When the arti- 
cles were ready, they were brought to the 
large dining-room of Mr. and Mrs. Geo. 
W. Wilson, which was made beautiful 
with flowers and vines. Then the goods 
were sold without any cost for hall, with 
little money outlay of any sort. The time 
of sale was as delightful as a social tea, or 
the pleasantest party. ‘The result was 
nearly a hundred dollars to be devoted to 
suffrage work. 

Miss Wilson has always urged this meth- 
od for women to raise money, as one with- 
in the reach of a great many. Women are 
accustomed to make articles. They know 
how to economize expense. With little 
outlay, a hundred towns might each raise 
a hundred dollars in this way, when it 
could not be done there in any other. Why 
should not this good example of Miss 
Wilson and her friends be followed by 
many others who want to help, and would 
gladly do so if they saw the way to do it? 
Who will try? L. 8. 
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A DANIEL COME TO JUDGMENT. 


After much persevering effort and long 
resistance from idiotic prejudices, Mrs. 
Carrie Burnham Kilgore has at last been 
admitted to practise law in the Court of 
Common Pleas No. 4, in Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Kilgore has applied in succession to 
the first three Courts of Common Pleas in 
that city without success, though in each 
Court one of the judges dissented from the 
adverse report of the majority. The law 
of Pennsylvania does not expressly forbid 
the admission of women to the bar. It 
requires only that the attorneys of the 
Courts of record shall be ‘tof an honest 
disposition and learned in the law.” The 
judges who have hitherto refused Mrs. 
Kilgore’s applications have done so on the 
ground that precedent and the custom of 
the world confined the practice of the law 
to men. Judge Thayer has honored the 
ermine by a more just and liberal decision. 
Says the Boston Transcript : 

The admission of Mrs. Kilgore has been 
put by the judge on broad, scientific and 
logical grounds that will strengthen with 
the world’s progress in the path it has been 
pursuing since men lived in caves and 
reckoned their women as domestic cattle. 
He is unable to see that any custom is estab- 
lished by ‘‘mere negation.” He ‘‘declines to 
enter into a controversy on the subject of 





women’s rights,” and decides the case on 
the following grounds : First, that ‘if there 
is any longer any such thing as what old- 
fashioned philosophers and essayists used 
to call the sphere of woman,” it must 
now be admitted to be ‘ta sphere with an 
infinite and indeterminable radius; that 
she is *‘found in all the pursuits and pro- 
fessions of life ;” that persons who talk of 
her admission to these with apprehension 
as of ‘tan impending social change,” are 
——- and ought to ‘awake from their 
slumbers” and recognize the fact that ‘*the 
revolution is over.” * * * Wecall this 
a scientific and logical decision because it 
recognizes the facts, and the necessary de- 
duction from them, however unpalatable 
those facts and their teachings may be. 
When women were permitted to learn the 
alphabet, the business was done for their 
“sphere.” Physical disabilities handicap, 
but the physical less and less dominates 
the world. Darwin, in that letter which 
was received here shortly before his death, 
but which has never been published, prob- 
ably because it gives so little aid or com- 
fort to either side of the question, foretells 
the gradual equalizing of women with 
men, first in business and the professions, 
and then in politics and qovernes, but 
deplores it as certain to be at the cost of 
the extinction of the *‘gentler sex” as such. 

It would be interesting to know exactly 
what Darwin meant by ‘‘the gentler sex 
as such.” It would also be interesting to 
know why the gentler sex must be extin- 
guished if a woman is left free to earn her 
living at any honest and useful business in 
which she can find employment, and is 
given an equal voice with other citizens in 
regard to the laws under which she has to 
live and the taxes which she is required to 
pay. ‘Fiat justitia, ruat coelum ;* but do- 
ing justice does not make the heavens fall. 
Meanwhile Mrs. Kilgore is admitted; and 
the N. Y. Times says: 

Whatever opinions concerning the ab- 
stract question of **women’s rights’ men 
may hold to, it is tolerably certain that 
most people will be glad that Mrs. Carrie 
B. Kilgore has finally wona victory. * * 
The learned and upright Judge, although 
he mixed his metaphors, spoke a plain 
truth, when, referring to the sphere of 
women’s activity, he said: ‘Are we to set 
ourselves to the vain task of attempting to 
turn backward the wheel of time, to con- 
vince history that it is all wrong, and to 
say at this time of day that a woman shall 
not be permitted to pursue the avocation 
to which her tastes lead her?” =A. 8. B. 
—=—— oo 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE IN BOSTON CHURCHES. 








Three woman suffrage meetings have 
been held in Boston churches during the 
past month by Miss Cora Scott Pond, viz. : 

One in the vestry of Dr. Miner’s Univer- 
salist Church on Columbus Avenue ; about 
125 present. Dr. Miner addressed the meet- 
ing strongly in favor of the woman suf- 
frage and temperance reforms. 

Another with the 28th Congregational 
Society ; about one hundred were present. 
Mrs. Helen Coy presided. Remarks were 
made by J. C. Haynes, John L. Whiting, 
E. Agnes Burke, Nancy Covell, and others. 

A third in the ‘Tremont Street Methodist 
Church, at which remarks were made by 
several who showed earnest interest. 

This is a good beginning of an important 
movement. H. B. B. 


NEW SUFFRAGE CLUB IN BOSTON. 


“The Woman Suffrage Club of the 28th 
Congregational Society” was organized on 
the 5th inst., in the Parker Fraternity 


Rooms. Mrs. Judith W. Smith, of E. Bos- © 


ton, was chosen President; J. C. Haynes, 
Vice-President ; M. Louise Baldwin, Secre- 
tary; Fred. A. Henshaw, Chairman Ex. 
Com. ; Mrs. J. C. Haynes,CharlesW. Slack, 
E. Agnes Burke, John L. Whiting, and 
Mrs. Helen M. Coy, Ex. Com. The subject 
for discussion, ‘*Resolved that the women 


should avail themselves of school suf- 
frage.” Leaders of the debate were Miss 


Covell and Miss Burke. 

an a ae 

SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING IN CHARLES- 
TO 








On Monday evening, May 5, at the Win- 
throp Church in Charlestown, a meeting 
under the auspices of the Bunker Hill W. 
C. T. U. opened with the singing of a tem- 
perance hymn by a juvenile choir. The 
youthful faces and voices were pleasant to 
see and hear. 

The chairman of the evening, Rev. Mr. 
Neal, introduced Miss E. P. Tobey, daugh- 
ter of the post-master of Boston. This 
lady read from the Bible a part of the 
story of Deborah, and followed this Scrip- 
ture lesson by a fervent prayer. 

The chairman then introduced Mrs. 
Howe, who began her remarks by noticing 
the appropriateness of the mention of 
Deborah, prophetess and judge of Israel, 
in a meeting at which the undertakings of 
women were to be considered. 

“It is pleasant,” said the speaker, ‘‘to 
call up this gracious image of Deborah, ad- 
ministering justice to her people, holding 
her court among the palm-trees which we 
associate with the beauty and glory of the 
East. We have one resource to-day which 
Deborah had not. She was obliged to call 
upon an army of men to help her, and the 
victories which she celebrates in her song 
were victories of blood. We haveto-day a 
trained army of women who work peacea- 
bly for a bloodless victory. the waeeey 
over the evil agencies and appetites whic 
are the worst enemies of mankind.” 
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»portunity was the speaker's next 
hg The school suffrage, she said, 
ns up to women a most valuable oppor- 
ity of benefiting the community. Our 
gdinary religious teaching tells us that 
opportunities of grace are not to be 

jected, but embraced and improved. 
"re all desire opportunities of good to 
grselves and our families. If we, moth- 
, were told of any way in which we 

d lay up wealth and comfort for our 
jdren, we should be in great haste to 

and follow it. But what are these 
gaterial fortunes about which we give 
gurselves so much trouble? Wealth of 
this sort can never be made steadfast or 
sting. How many of these fortunes 
pave we seen to melt away and disappear, 

the “baseless fabric of a vision”! By 
jking an active interest in the condition 
of our schools, we can add to the moral 





intellectual wealth of the community. 
We cannot so endow our descendants with 
poney as to make it sure that they shall 
sways be rich. T'wo enduring gifts we 
gan bestow upon them,—institutions which 
shall deserve to live, and principles which 
qill be to them a steadfast guide and sup- 

rt. 

Pies May was the speaker next in order. 
she propounded the question: ‘*What are 
our schools?” and answered it in a very 
complete and exhaustive manner. 

She said that the schools are the source, 
pot only of the intellectual, but also of the 
moral, training of our children. Among 
the working classes, especially, the teach- 
ertakes the mother’s place, and is looked 
to by the children for help and direction 
which their overworked mothers have not 
the time, nor perhaps the ability, to give. 
She said, also, that the ladies who had al- 
ready extended the right of school suffrage 
had found their service very easy and 
leasant. No smoking, no rough conduct 
or profane language had made the voting- 
places uncomfortable for them, On such 
occasions, every man is a gentleman,” 
said Miss May. 

This address, which occupied nearly 
three-quarters of an hour, was listened to 
with great interest. 

Miss ‘Tobey made the closing speech of 
the evening, emphatically affirming her 
belief that school suffrage imposed upon 
women a religious duty from which they 
could not be absolved. <A parting hymn 
from the juvenile choir, a few words of 
brotherly cheer from the chairman, the 
singing of the Doxology, and the custom- 
ary benediction, brought these interest- 
ing exercises to a close. 

The audience was a very satisfactory 
one, both as to numbers and as to charac- 
ter. J. W.H. 


+++ 
*? 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS IN TENNESSEE, 


KNOXVILLE, TENN., APRIL 27, 1884. 
Kiitors Woman’s Journal: 

Isend by mail a copy of the Drugman, 
containing a report of the State Medical 
Society for Tennessee. I'wo women are 
members of the Association; one read a 
paper, and both were kindly received. 

The medical profession in the South are 
polite, as a rule, to the few women who 
are in the profession. But they do not 
have cause for jealousy, as in many places 
North, for the Southern people are slow to 
take us up. 





Rutnu A. FRENCH, M. D. 
a ee 
SCHOOL SUFFRAGE MEETING IN ALLSTON. 


Mrs. Lydia F. Hutchins and Miss Cora 
Scott Pond met a company of ladies in 
Mrs. Rogers’ parlor, May 5, at 4.30 P. M. 

Much interest was shown by the com- 
pany. Many questions asked and answer- 
ed. Those present determined to try to 
get a large registration of women this 
year. C. 8. P. 








—_# oo 
A NEW PREMIUM. 


To any one sending us the names of two 
hew (yearly) subscribers, we will send, 
post-paid, Theodore Stanton’s work on 
“The Woman Question in Europe,” retail 
price $350. See review in another col- 
umn. 





oo 
IN MEMORIAM. 


Mrs. Marta E. JACKSON died very sud- 
denly in St. Louis, on the morning of the 
8th ult. 
She was an early and steadfast worker 
inthe cause of Woman Suffrage, and en- 
thusiastically devoted to the advancement 
of her sex in every way, but particularly 
in education, to which she contributed not 
only her counsel but also her means, as 
far as was within her power. 
Precluded at times by physical weakness 
from active exercise, her heart and home 
Were always open to the poor and suffer- 
ing, and numbers, especially of the colored 
_ will mourn her loss as that of a sis- 
r. 
Intensely devoted to her friends, unsel- 
fish almost to a fault, she was always 
Planning some act of self-sacrifice for the 
Pleasure or welfare of those less fortunate 
than herself, 
Her mortal remains repose in the beau- 
tiful cemetery at Newton, in the hope of 
‘glorious resurrection. ‘She rests from 
her labors, but her works do follow her.” 
s. 
Mrs. Mary ANN WALLCUT. 
Scarcely two months have elapsed since 
our columns contained the announcement 








of the death, and an account of the funeral 
services, of the venerable Robert F. Wall- 
cut. Weare now called to record the decease 
of his excellent wife, who survived her 
husband only sixty days, and was permit- 
ted to follow him on the 30th day of April, 
after a brief and distressing illness. Mrs. 
Walleut, who was in her 86th year, has 
been much of an invalid for several years 
past, and seldom able to leave the house; 
but during this period she has received 
the assiduous care and attentions of the 
husband and daughters to whom she had 
devoted her life, and by whom she was 
held in the most tender and loving regard. 
Like her husband, she enjoyed full pos- 
session of her faculties to the end, and was 
keenly interested in everything and every- 
body about her. 

Such felicity as was permitted to our 
friends is very rare in this world. ‘Their 
lives were serene and placid, though spent 
in the midst of stirring times and events 
in which they took a deep interest and 
tried to do their part in an humble and 
quiet way. The blessing of children was 
given them. They were permitted to cel- 
ebrate their golden wedding, and to know 
how large a circle of friends respected and 
honored them; and, finally, in their deaths 
they were divided but for a moment, and 
stepped almost hand in hand into the life 
beyond. 

The funeral services were held at the 
residence, on Friday, May 2, at 3 P. M., 
and were conducted by Rev. James Kay 
Applebee and Theodore D. Weld, and the 
remains were subsequently taken to Forest 
Hills for interment. G. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 





The Wyoming newspapers are making 
things warm for Mrs. Coggswell. 

Pawtucket voted no license, Monday, af- 
ter a hard fight. and elected a Republican 
council. Women appeared at the polls for 
the first time there opposing license. 

By request of many who did not have an 
opportunity to listen to the course of ser- 
mons lately delivered by Rev. M. J. Sav- 
age on “Man, Woman and Child,” the 
twelve discourses which made up the 
course will be published in book form. 

Apparently there is one corporation 
possessed of a soul. ‘The New York and 
Sea Beach Railroad Company has extend- 
ed an invitation to 2,000 of the women em- 
ploved in the various stores in New York 
for a trip to Coney Island. 

Woman at Work, edited by Mrs. E. T. 
Housh, is a magazine fully up with the 
times, earnest, sensible, progressive. Mrs. 
Housh will send three numbers for 10 cts. 
(silver or stamps). Address Brattleboro’, 
Vt. We cordially commend Woman at 
Work to our readers. 

Quiz has been resumed in Philadelphia, 
by its editor, Mrs. F. Duncan, and former 
manager, Miss Mary R. M. Hall. Both 
suspended their labors, for a while, on ac- 
count of ill-health, but seem to have re- 
gained both nerve and spirits. 

‘The Misses Van Gelderen, sisters, of Hol- 
land, passed their examination as dentists 
a few weeks ago. They are the first Dutch 
ladies who have ever presented themselves 
for this examination. It is not yet known 
where they intend to practise. 

The Iowa Woman Suffrage Association 
has extended a cordial invitation to the 
American Woman Suffrage Association to 
hold its next annual meeting in Des Moines, 
This will be submitted to the auxiliary so- 
cieties and their action reported in due 
time. 

A historical thesis, written by Miss Rob- 
erts, who occupied the chair of history in 
the Washington HighSchool, is soon to be 
published in the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity series of historical monographs. Thus, 
real scholarship surely finds its recogni- 
tion. 

The ‘special business course” which 
girls can pursue at Chauncy Hall is an ex- 
cellent thing. It gives them an insight in- 
to the details of business which will be 
worth more to them in later life than all 
their Greek and Latin. Other great schools 
would do well to establish something of 
the same kind. 

Rev. Bernard Carpenter, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, Rev. William B. Wright, Rev. A. 
A. Miner, Rev. C. A. Bartol, Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Rev. A. J. Gordon, Rev. James 
Freeman Clarke, Dr. Samuel Eliot, Dr. 
Henry I. Bowditch, Dr. J. Heber Smith, 
Hon.Oliver Ames, and Hon. James Sturgis 
are among the signers during the past week 
to a petition for municipal suffrage for 
women.—Sunday Herald. 

The object of the Indianapolis Woman's 
Exchange is to provide a place where 
woman’s work of every kind may be placed 
on sale, and where orders for such work 
may be taken. So well has it succeeded 
in its purpose that during the present year 
over $1,500 worth of articles have been 
sold. In many cases this opportunity for 
selling work has stood between needy 
women and absolute want. 





A largely attended meeting was held in 
the Winthrop Church, Charlestown, this 
week, under the direction of the Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, to consider 
the subject of school suffrage for women 
as a phase of temperance work. Address- 
es were made by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Miss Abby W. May, and Miss E. 8. Tobey. 

The Boston University Year-Book is 
something more than an annual catalogue. 
It is a magazine of information. The Uni- 
versity, being a new institution, has still 
more wants than funds. But during the 
past year one professorship has been en- 
dowed and a new building acquired. ‘The 
total number of students in attendance is 
610, of whom 155 are women. The col- 
leges of art, music and agriculture contain 
213; and the schools of theology, law, 
medicine and science contain 455. 

The Copiah Committee report that the 
matter will be left for another year, when 
Congress will take the case in hand if the 
colored men do not have a fair chance to 
vote. Then they will see that there is a guar- 
antee for ‘ta republican form of govern- 
ment.” All this sounds shockingly hypo- 
critical when 20,000,000 women are de- 
nied representation, and debarred from the 
polls by statutes kept on the books by the 
very men who talk about guaranteeing a 
republican form of government, and it is 
not much better for the colored men. . 

At the Second Annual Commencement 
of the Woman’s Medical College of Balti- 
more, last week, five students received di- 
plomas: Mrs. M. M. Pile, Pennsylvania; 
Miss Hattie V. Jones, West Virginia; Mrs. 
Mary M. English, Baltimore; Miss Ger- 
trude Scott, Virginia; Miss Emily W. Fi- 
field, Nebraska. Of the married ladies, 
one is the wife of a government official, 
and one the wife of a Baptist minister of 
Baltimore. One of the graduates, Miss Fi- 
field, of Nebraska, has been appointed res- 
ident physician of the Thomas Wilson San- 
itarium, an institution for sick children of 
Baltimore, to be opened annually from 
June 1 to October. The Sanitarium was 
planned by the late Thomas Wilson, of 
Baltimore, who endowed it with $300,000. 
It is situated on high and delightful 
grounds, nine miles from the city. 

The Massachusetts Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union are arranging for a 
Children’s ‘Temperance Festival which is to 
be held in Tremont Temple, Boston, Satur- 
day, May 17, at 11 A. M., and which prom- 
ises to be a most interesting affair. A 
chorus of three hundred children is being 
trained by Mrs. G. N. Boardman, of Mel- 
rose, and other entertainments by the little 

folks will be the principal features of the 
occasion. Addresses are expected from 
Gov. Robinson, and Miss E. W. Green- 
wood, of N. Y. Mrs. Mary A. Livermore 
will preside. Over one thousand pledged 
children, delegates from the various juven- 
ile organizations of the State, will occupy 
the main floor, with their banners. The 
galleries will be open to the public for a 
small admission fee. Fuller particulars 
will be given in the Boston daily papers. 

The New York Legislature has passed 
an important bill relating to the contracts 
of married women. The wording is as fol- 
lows: “A married woman may contract 
to the same extent with like effect and in 
the same form as if unmarried, and she 
and her separate estate shall be liable there- 
on whether such contract relates to her 
separate business or estate, or otherwise; 
and in no ease shall a charge upon her 
separate estate be necessary.” ‘his bill. if 
it is signed, will not, it is held, change the 
existing law with respect to transactions of 
amarried woman in purchasing family sup- 
plies or goods for her own use. It is to do 
away with the present requirement that in 
order to hold married a woman liable, a 
clause must be inserted in a contract that 
the same is a charge on her separate es- 
tate. 

Wayne County, Ind., has nominated a 
colored man, Rev. James Townsend, for 

tepresentative, and the colored people of 

tichmond recentiy gave him a very grati- 
fying reception at the Grand Opera House, 
Indianapolis, which was largely attended 
by both white and colored people. Speech- 
es were made by Charles F. Coffin, Hon. 
Dudley Foulke, Mayor Roup, Dr. Mary F. 
Thomas, and other leading citizens. Dr. 
Thomas took occasion to make an effective 
and earnest plea for the enfranchisement 
of the women of the State. She showed in 
eloquent terms the present civil enslave- 
ment of women, and urged the legislative 
candidate to remember his duty to his 
mother, his wife, his daughter, and to all 
other women, should the opportunity come 
to him to give his voice and vote for their 
release from political bondage. Mrs. Thom- 
as was highly complimented for her im- 
promptu remarks. Mr. Foulke also took 
advantage of the opportunity to speak in 
behalf of woman’s enfranchisement. 





D1amonp Dyess will color anything any color, 
and never fail. The easiest and best way to econ- 
omize. 10c. at all druggists. Wells, Richard- 
son & Co., Burlington, Vt., Sample Card, 32 
colors, and book of directions for 2-cent stamp. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON. 





BUY YOUR CARPETS DIRECT 
OF THE MANUFACTURERS. 





3-Plys, - - 
Ex-Superfines, - 


For the next THIRTY DAYS we shall continue our 
Sale of a SPECIAL LINE of our STANDARD 
GOODS at the following prices: 


Roval Velvets, - - - $125 
5-Frame Body Brussels. - 115 
Tapestries, - - 65 and 75 cts. 


$1 00 
65 and 75 cts. 





JOHN & JAMES DOBSON, 
525 and 527 Washington Street, Boston. 
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PATENTED, 


EMANCIPATION WAIST. 


THIS WAIST is universally acknowledged to be one of the best of 
“4 the strictly hygienic Dress Reform garments. 
-'S and children, and when properly fitted to the form, takes the weight of 

§ the outer clothing from the hips, doing away with skirt-supporters of 
all kinds, and distributing the strain over the shoulders. 

By the peculiar cut and fit of the front, the breasts are supported and 
freed from the ‘‘drag’’ from the shoulders, of which so many complain 
who wear other Dress Reform garments. 

This waist takes the 
is so arranged that the bands of the outer skirts do not lay over one 
although fitting the form closely, leave every nerve, vein, 
and blood vessel free to act, thus securing the recommendation and en- 
dorsement of all our leading physicians. 

Made for ladies only, both plain and trimmed, in sizes 22 to 35 inclusive 


PRICE.— 


In stating size, give snug measure taken around waist, outside of dress. 
Sold by Agents and Ladies’ Furnishing trade, or sent by mail, postage 
prepaid, to any part of the United States on receipt of price. 


GEO. FROST & CO., 287 Devonshire St., Boston, Masse . 


It is adapted for ladies 


lace of the chemise, corset, and corset cover, and 


Piain, $175. Trimmed, $2 50. 


Address, 





PROVIDENT 
LIFE & TRUST COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Incorporated 3d Mo. 22d, 1865, 





i" WOMEN INSURED 


Assets 1st Mo. Ist, 1884...-cceeeceeeeeeees 
Liabilities ........ccccsccccccccccccceccecece oe 


Surplus, Including Capital..... oeccecccee 


eeeeeeeee CORR e eee emeener anes 


ev eccccccvececccosccs escccccee $8,281,060 44 
6,374,197 56 





Cea ert a aa $1,906,862 88 
SAME RATES AS MEN. 


HOAG, HOLWAY & CO., Gen’l Agents, 
119 DEVONSHIRE STREET, - - - 


BOSTON. 





A LADY 


Having superior advantages for spring and sum- 
mer shopping in New York City, will purchase 
without commission, for ladies and families 
living at a distance, dress goods, millinery, ready 
made undergarments, hair switches, China ware, 
upholstery, carpets, furniture, interior decora- 
tions, etc., at New York prices. Address, inclos- 
ing stamp for reply, Miss M. E. BELL, 

89 Pierrepont St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N. B.—By permission Miss Bell gives Mrs, 
Lucy Stone as her reference as to ability and 
character. 





GOODYEAR’S 


RUBBER GOODS. 


Ladies’ Leggins, Hat Covers, Sleeves, 
Gloves, Aprons, Chamber Covers, Nursery 
Sheetings, Syringes, Bands, Door Mats, 
Foot Balls, ete. 


BOYS’ HEAVY AND LICHT COATS, 


Garden Hose and Hose Reels. 


Misses’ and Children’s Circulars, Hot Water 
Bottles, Gossamer Garments, of all kinds, 


Ladies’ Garments made to order in any style, and 
all goods warranted, at 


ATHERTON & CO.’S 
RUBBER STORE, 
11 Avon St., opp. Jordan, Marsh & Co.’s, 





Good News for the Ladies. 
NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


A NEW HAT. 
Made from your old one, at the 

NEW BLEACHERY ON STREET FLOOR 
39 Avon Street. 


Opposite Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
DE L. SHEPLIE & CO. 


Send six cents ter postage and 

| receive free, acostly box of 

8 goods which will hole all, of 

either sex, to more money right away than anything 


else in this world. Fortunes await the workers absol- 
utely sure. At once address TRuE & Co., Augusta,Me. 


DRESS | 4: T- Focc, 











REFORM 5 Hamilton Place 


Boston. Mass, 





EDUCATIONAL. 


LASELL SEMINARY. 


For Young Women, 
Auburndale, Mass, 





The Spring Term begins April 2. Pupils expecting 
to enter inthe Fall have sometimes gained a year’s 
time by coming in the Spring and shaping their studies 
with a view to entrance. There are now as many en- 
gagements for next year as there were last year by 
May 5. This shows the steadily increasing demand 
for place, and is a reason for early application by those 
intending to come next September. 


C. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


A BAGSTER BIBLE 


For $1.00. 


Fresh stock, our own importation. Printed from 
new clear type, on good paper, gilt edges, bound in 
flexible French Morocco, with protecting flaps; con- 
tains References, Index, Maps, and Chronological 
Tables, size 3% x 5% x lin. eight, ll ounces. The 
best Pocket Bible for the money. 


H. L. HASTINGS, 


47 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON COOKING SCHOOL, 


158} TREMONT STREET, 


' ——- S amie to5P.M. Demonstration 
vectures cDNES at 10 A. M., and THURS. 
DAY, at 2.30 P. M r - 

Circulars of the School and Programmes of Dem- 
onstration Lectures sent on application to the School. 


SAMUEL BARNARD, 
Office 14; Rowe’s Wharf, Boston. 


Agent for the management of Estates, Collection of 
Rents, Dividends, Coupons, ete. Investment Secur? 
ties bought or sold on commission. 15 years experi- 
ence. 

_ References :—George M. Barnard, 61 State Street; 
Edward P. Bond, Manager Boston Safe Deposit and 
Trust Co.; Josiah; Wheelwright, Treasurer Central and 
Rowe’s Wharves. 


for Embroidery. 
y New Outfit. Full 
4 instructions for 
G stamping on_ Felt, 
Satin, Plush so 

> Patte = 


tir , &c., 
eee | MN ii) ot rub, 
(1%) 35 rns for Kensington, Arrasene and 
¢ Ribbon Embroidery, Boquets Sprigs. Fig- 
Vines, Outlines, 





















ures y ilts, 
4c. Box powder, distributor ,catalogue 
Our New Sample k, sho 


wing nearly 

500 ofour choicest designs and 60 Alpha- 

wi, The Greena- 

and the Spider’s Web Alphabets, 

ee, —" Semple Boos and instruc- 

tions30e. Our No.2 fit, price, 83.00, 

containsallabove and 20 Extra Patterns 
of roses, dais ‘olden rod, figures, outline: 


feasemand malar hi - wth $0 bat Jur $20 outfit. 
ess © enoug none mon uy our 
T. E PARKER, Lynn, Mass. 
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SWING SONG. 


BY RODEN NOEL. 





Swing! swing! 
Birds in the budding wood, birds on the wing 
Fill sweet soft air with carolling; 
The woods no more contain their glee, 
Joy brims over on every tree 
In a flutter of leaves hilariously. 
Swing! swing! 


Karly primroses awake from sleep, 
In many a dewy dale they peep; 
Lo! populous land, far field and grove, 
Unreal as yonder clouds that move 
In labyrinthine drifts above! 
Swing! swing! 


Anemone flakes of a veined snow 

Lie over the sunny herbs below, 

Lie over brown bents, woven and wet, 

Where yellow-eyed white violet 

With moss and strawberry bath met. 
Swing! swing! 


Spring waves her youngling leaves for token 
Dark Winter’s deadlier springs are broken; 
The firry roofs, with low sea sound, 
Welcome to their calm profound 
The dove'’s long call in a love swound, 
Swing! swing! 
Baby boy lies on a sisterly arm 
Of little maid Mary, safe from harm, 
Little boy Willy will push the pair, 
Hark! how they laugh as they rush through the air! 
All the young world laughs, oh, how fair! 
Swing! swing! —Good Words. 
oe 


THE SYMBOL OF THE DANDELIONS. 





The crocus-cups were on the downs, 
The hills were green with heather, 
The dandelion’s disks of gold 
Shone in the bright spring weather; 
The blue above, the green below, 
Were glad and gay together: 


Were glad, us were the merry lads, 
And curly-headed lasses, 

Pulling the dandelion stars 
Among the fresh green grassea— 

The gay, the splendid yellow disks 
That grew in golden masses, 


The spring-time went; the summer brought 
The hot and sultry day-time, 

The scented rose, the singing birds, 
The sweet dried grass of hay-time, 

The dreamy, dusky evening hours, 
The children’s happy play-time. 


But then the dandelion stars 
Were downy, white, and fairy ; 

They blew them south and east and west, 
They were so light and airy; 

Away they went, but ne’er came back 
To bloom in sweet Glengary. 


Away they went on summer winds, 

But where, there was no knowing; 
Yet on some sunny slope or field 

Next spring would find them growing 
To golden stars, to fairy domes, 

Meet for the children’s blowing. 


And even so the children passed, 
In spite of love’s endeavor; 

Some went beyond the star-strewn skies; 
Some, hills and oceans sever ; 

But to Glengary’s banks and braes 
They came no more forever. 


Yet still they lift their fresh young hearts 
In old lands sad and hoary, 

Or tell in new unplanted ways 
Their simple childhood’s story. 

Ah me! If those more happy ones 
Still keep it in heaven's glory! 


I think they do :—both there and here 
One Father's love are sharing; 
‘The dying flower, the deathless soul, 
Have the same Father’s caring; 
Our childhood’s blossoms, loves, and griefs, 
Our manhood’s work and bearing, 
All help toward that higher life 
For which this is preparing. 
Harper’s Weekly. 
—--# po — 








For the Womian’s Journal. 
MANAGING A MAN. 


BY M. A. NEALL. 


‘*You're very foolish, Janet.” 

‘“*Well, what can I do?” 

“Do! why, bea housekeeper for some 
one who will pay you wages.” 

**Do you think it would be right to leave 
Rufus? He has never left me.” 

“But he would, quick enough, if he 
could make or save a cent by it. He 
wouldn’t work day after day as you do, 
without wages. And he would have 
double the respect for you.” 

“Tf IT could get money as Ido air, by 
simply breathing, he would be very kind 
and pleasant to live with. But some men 
never seem to realize that women need 
any clothes.” 

. ‘And who is he saving his money for, 
anyway? He couldn't get another wom- 
an to come and do the third part of the 
work you do without paying her well for 
it. You know that, Janet, as well as [ do.” 

Janet sighed, and looked away from Mrs. 

Armstrong’s plump and comfortable figure 
sitting by the window. Then she spoke 
slowly : 
“It is hard to leave him—my only broth- 
er.” 
**You will do as you please, of course; 
but I do feel ashamed of the way you look 
at church. You haven’t had a new bon- 
net these three years, and you’ve hardly a 
decent dress even to wear every day. 
Then think how independent you'd be 
about having a little money to contribute 
now and then at the Ladies’ Circle and 
missionary meetings. La, now, I shouldn’t 
know what to do without a little money to 
spend. I don’t have much, but a little I 
must and will have.” 

The widow’s small black eyes opened 
with a determined look as they turned 
upon her companion, who looked at her 
despairingly. 


‘*Who would have me for a housekeeper, 
Lydia Armstrong?” she asked. “I am a 
sacrifice ready to be offered up.” 

The widow laughed. 

“You look like one, truly, Janet, with 
that old faded gingham on, I’ve seen for 
the last six years. You're a good-looking’ 
woman, only you do need a little more fix- 
ing up than most folks—so tall and thin. 
Now, if you had some dresses made be- 
coming, with soft pretty laces and fresh 
ribbons, you'd be——oh, don’t feel so dis- 
tressed! I’m not going to praise you any 
more. I guess I know as well as the next 
person that praise to one’s face is open 
disgrace. You're not to blame. It’s that 
brother of yours. I'd like to make him 
seatter about five hundred dollars in good 
U.S. bank notes right round this room. 
It would only begin to square up accounts.” 

But Janet Woodward was looking reso- 
lutely out of the window, a slight frown 
on her pale face. She did not altogether 
relish her friend’stirade. Mrs. Armstrong 
was not without discernment, and when 
she spoke again it was with more consid- 
eration. 

“Judge Bent is inquiring for a house- 
keeper. ‘The one he had has been called 
away by the death of a sister. Four dol- 
lars a week, and he keeps one hired girl. 
The work is hard, for they have a good 
deal of company, and the pay not much; 
but it is sure, and they are such refined 
people, it is pleasant to associate with 
them. If you like me to do so, I think I 
can arrange it for you.” 

The dark eyes flashed in the direction of 
Janet, and then were cast demurely down. 
The younger lady turned, a bright spot 
beginning to glow on either cheek. 

‘It was all settled in your mind, I see, 
before you came here. Will you take the 
responsibility if I am not doing right?” 
she asked with some excitement. 

‘Janet, dear, [ don’t wish you to go 
against your conscience, of course. Per- 
haps you'd better think it over. Or why 
don’t you go on trial, as it were, for a 
week or so, and see how you like the situ- 
ation? You can come back then, and 
meantime Rufus will have learned to ap- 
preciate your services.” 

Mrs. Armstrong spoke reassuringly, « 
though secretly amused at her friend’s re- 
sistance of so good an opportunity. 

The next morning Rufus Woodward 
was a trifle later than usual in making his 
appearance at the breakfast table. His 
sister had prepared a little speech, and 
said it over a dozen times to herself; and 
after putting the baked potatoes and broil- 
ed steak before him, and pouring the 
coffee, she commenced. At the first word 
she forgot everything, and stopped con- 
fused. Then she cut some bread, and 
tried to eat it, but was too nervous. Fi- 
nally, realizing that her brother had al- 
most finished his breakfast, she began by 
saying the very words she had not intend- 
ed to say: 

‘*Rufus, I must have a little more mon- 
ey.” 

‘““What’s that for now?” he asked, as if 
affronted, and setting his cup down witha 
ring. 

‘““My shoes need mending, and I must 
have some rubbers and other things.” 

*“*But I gave you five dollars only the 
other day,” severely. 

“It was just six weeks ago, and went 
but alittle way. One must have regular 
wages to get along; and if you cannot 
hire me, perhaps I had better get another 
place.” 

The shame of having to confess her 
need gave her courage to speak out at last. 

“Hire you! why, don’t I give you a 
roof over your head?” he said. 

“Yes, but that does not clothe me, and I 
can get that and money besides in other 
families.” 

‘*T never thought you'd be so ungrateful, 
Janet, but you just try it. You'll be glad 
to come back. If women only worked 
more, they wouldn’t have so much time to 
be thinking about dress.” 

“But what will you do, Rufus, if I go 
away ?” ignoring his last remark in her sis- 
terly concern for his welfare. 

“Oh, don’t you worry about me! There’s 
plenty wishing themselves in your place ;” 
and crushing his hat over his head, he 
took himself off. 

When he returned to dinner, he had en- 
tirely forgotten the conversation. The 
house was still, no Janet in sight or neat- 
ly-laid table in waiting. He opened a 
door at the foot of the stairway, shouted 
and called; heard a scratching at the shed 
door, and let in the cat; and then sawa 
note pinned to the tablecloth, addressed to 
him from his sister, simply stating where 
she had gone. 

“Andrew Jackson!” he said; «and it 
must have been the large black cat he 
spoke to, as no other creature was in 
sight. ‘‘Andrew Jackson! we'll show 
them what a man can do alone. Guess 
I’ve managed more serious business than 
this ;”’ and he went peering round in the 
cupboards and pantry. ‘‘Here’s cold meat, 


we'll make out a dinner, Andrew, if we 
are deserted.” 

Supper was a repetition of dinner. He 
ate the remains, and was jubilant, poking 
the cat in the sides. Andrew resented the 
freedom, and mourned for his mistress. 
Stretched on the floor, his green eyes glow- 
ing, he refused to be comforted. 

‘The breakfast was not quite such a com- 
fortable meal. Rufus was not used to 
building fires, and although he said to 
make tea or coffee was easy enough, and 
a fool could do it, the preparations, as he 
tried his hand at one after the other, were 
not entirely satisfactory and didn’t taste 
exactly right. The water he put with the 
potatoes boiled away, and the pot cracked. 
The steak he attempted to broil tasted of 
smoke so that he could noteatit. Instead 
of fooling with Andrew, he unceremoni- 
ously hustled him out of doors, preparato- 
ry to leaving himself. A few more such 
experiences, and he was prepared to sum- 
mon woman's aid again. 

There was an intelligence office near his 
place of business, and a girl was sent up 
the very day he applied. ‘Then there was 
a little change for the better. The rooms 
were not quite so disordered, the dishes a 
little cleaner; but it was far enough from 
the quiet comfort of Janet’s administra- 


tion. 
Then he noticed that the demand for 


groceries tame with exasperating frequen- 
cy. He bolted into the kitchen one day 
an hour or so before he was expected. 
Two children, a woman and nan were re- 
galing themselves at the table. ‘There was 
more food than he had seen put there for 
himself. A large basket rested on the 
floor. It was full of packages. ‘These he 
opened, in spite of the protestations of 
Norah. She said they belonged to her 
cousins, who had just dropped in for a 
moment to see her, on their way home 
trom the store. As be finished his inspee- 
tion, he fairly shouted, pointing to the 
door: ‘*Follow your cousins! walk!’ and 
that was the end of Norah’s improvident 
reign. 

The next incumbent of the kitchen was 
a mature American woman, who repre- 
sented herself as “troubled slightly with 
the rheumatiz’, but guessed she could git 
round to dew for two, sorter some way, 
you know.” 

Rufus did not like her looks, but he 
could hire her cheap. She kept the rooms 
redolent of wormwood and boiled vinegar, 
until he was thoroughly disgusted. He 
seemed to taste the mixture in his bread, 
and to swallow it with his tea. Still he 
endured it, till she was quite laid up, and 
another woman had to come to wait on 
her. He didn’t let his house for a hospi- 
tal, he said, and so once more was left 
with Andrew alone in the world. 

A few more adverse experiences, and he 
concluded it was long past the time pre- 
dicted for the return of the penitent Janet, 
and he must humble his pride and eall 
round to see how she was getting along. 
He began to feel reconciled to the idea of 
allowing her a dollar or two regularly, 
just to have her back and have everything 
go on in the old methodical way again. 

The very evening of the day he made 
this magnanimous resolution found him 
ringing the bell at Judge Bent’s handsome 
residence. <A neat little maid ushered him 
directly into the dining-room, large and 
pleasant, where the family were gathered 
about the table. He was pressed to join 
them, but refused, although very hungry. 
He felt like rubbing his eyes to see if that 
really was Janet at the head of the table, 
in the garnet-colored dress, with flowers 
nestled in the white lace at her throat, and 
curls, actually curls, on her forehead. The 
judge addressed a few words to him in a 
gentlemanly way, but Rufus imagined he 
looked down on him with secret contempt, 
and wished he had dressed up a little more. 
The soft lights, the sparkle of the silver, 
the savory smell of the dinner, the defer- 
ence all seemed to pay Janet, angered him. 
When he had an opportunity to see his 
sister alone, he asked her if she were not 
coming back to him. 

“IT am engaged here for a year,” was 
her answer. 

**And how much do they pay you?” 

‘*Four dollars a week.” 

‘Ponder and blitzen! but I guess you 
have to work to earn that.” 

**I have a girl to do the hardest, and oth- 
er help when [ need it. How do you get 
along?” Janet smiled sweetly. 

“Oh, tolerable,” he returned, evasively ; 
‘shad no idea you was prospering so, and 
only hope it will last. Well, I must be 
going.” 

‘*Why don’t you stop in and see Mrs. 
Armstrong? She was here this afternoon, 
and spoke of you. She always knows of 
help. Wouldn’t it be better for you to 
board?” said kind-hearted Janet, in part- 
ing. 

He had never liked the widow, shrewdly 
suspecting ‘her complicity with Janet’s 
discontent and removal; but as he plodded 
on, his cold hands in his pockets, the vis- 
ion of the cheerless rooms at home, no 








and bread, and pie, and coffee. Guess 


fire, no supper, was discouraging. The 





curtains were up as he neared the windows 
of Mrs. Armstrong, and she stood in her 
doorway. She had seen him and divined 
his errand, and had been watching for his 
return. Mrs. Armstrong was a tactician, 
and was always scheming. She said she 
had to make the most and best of the ma- 
terial at her command, and at present this 
seemed to be our friend Mr. Rufus Wood- 
ward. 

*Good evening; how did you find your 
sister?” she asked, very blandly. 

*“*How do you know I’ve been there?” 
he returned, brusquely. 

“Oh, a woman can guess, can’t she?” 
saucily. 

‘**Well, as long as you’ve guessed right, 
why do you ask, when you've been up 
there yourself this afternoon?” sharply. 

‘We talked some of going out together 
this evening. Didn’t she send me any 
word?” The widow was not a bit abash- 
ed. 
‘No, she didn’t,” he said bluntly. 
‘*Hadn’t you better come in and get 
warm? You look cold, and very likely 
the fire will be out at your place. Girls 
are so careless,” pretending she did not 
know his last housekeeper had left him. 
She knew very well. 

“If you’ve got something good to eat, I 
don’t care if I do,” he said, desperately. 

‘*What, you haven't been to tea? Now 
that’s nice; I haven't myself, and was just 
going about it.” 

Of course she was equal to this emer- 
gency, in fact, had prepared for it, and 
now set forth an appetizing repast, and 
made fresh tea, so strong and delicious 
that as Rufus drank he declared he felt 
like a (different creature. 

“I'll have to come and board with you,” 
he said, taking another quarter section of 
pie, and sweetening a third cup of tea. 

“It would make talk,” Mrs. Armstrong 
remarked, with a knowing look. 

‘Talk! who cares for talk?” 
vanced this question recklessly. 

“I do.” The widow nodded her head 
significantly. 

‘Supposing [ get married, that would 
make talk, wouldn't it?” he asked, broad- 
ly. 

‘The right kind of talk.” 
the look. 

‘IT wonder, now, if you have ever thought 
of it!” he said, cautiously. 

“Of your getting married?” 
appearance of surprise. 

“No, of your getting married.” 

“Oh, as to that, one thinks of every- 
thing, you know; but I do not need to 
make a change, do I? I’m very cosey and 
comfortable here, don’t you think so?” 

He looked round carelessly. ‘Rather 
cramped for room, ain’t you, now?” 

‘*Well, I do like large houses,” contiden- 
tially ; ‘‘llike room to turn about in. Itis 
time enough to be satisfied with narrow 
quarters when we come to our graves and 
can’t get no other.” 

‘*Pre-cisely.”” Rufus seemed to relish 
this facetious remark, and became sud- 
denly thoughtful. Mrs. Armstrong al- 
most closed her eyes, but left two narrow 
slits, and through these looked sharply out 
at him. ‘Then she began to pull softly on 
the line; her fish was still in deep water. 

‘*How does it seem now Janet is away 
from home?” He made a very startling re- 
ply to this innocent inquiry. 

**Like the devil!” 

“So bad as that?” 

**You go up there and see. Nothing in 
place—every dish broken--it’s outrageous.” 

“Ill go up fora little while to-morrow 
morning after you go away, and put the 
kitchen and rooms to rights, and see about 
getting bettér help,” she said encourag- 
ingly. 

**T wish you would ;” and he repeated it— 
“IT wish you would’’—as he took his leave. 

It was not long after this that the widow 
and Janet hada private interview in which 
the latter expressed some feeling. ‘I 
know it’s a great undertaking, my dear—a 
vast responsibility—that’s what it is; but 
he has arrived at that pass now he is bound 
to have some one, and I feel it might as 
well be me as any one. He has a deal too 
much money for one alone.” Mrs. Arm- 
strong spoke with great solemnity, but 
was met with a dubious shake of the head. 

“*T only hope you'll have the opportunity 
of doing good with it.” 

“JT can but try, Janet. The affairs of 
this life call for courage. Your brother 
will be a hard man to manage; you never 
succeeded with him, you know, and I don’t 
say asI shall, but I'm going to try. It 
will be all the more exciting, having it so 
difficult ; and it’s kind of monotonous livy- 
ing on alone year after year.” 

“T hope you won’t repent of your bar- 
gain,” incisively put in Janet. 

‘“That is good of you, Janet, and I don’t 
mind telling you in confidence that really 
now I hope so myself.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Rufus Woodward made a 
genuine sensation walking into church the 
first Sunday after they were married. In 
all her life the bride had never been dress- 
ed so well before. ‘To be sure, the heavily- 
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corded silk dress and brocaded dolman, 
with the becoming bonnet and short nod- 
ding plumes, were not paid for; but at 
present those most interested in them felt 
no concern about that. Rufushad been so 
changed by a close clip .of the hair and 
whiskers that some of his every-day asso. 
ciates failed to recognize him at first, 
Then, too, he was not in the habit of at- 
tending church, and had peculiar and rather 
pessimistic views regarding ministers. Mr, 
and Mrs. Rufus Woodward did not take a 
wedding journey. As Mrs. Woodward re- 
marked insinuatingly, they could do that 
any time, and were not obliged to act like 
a runaway couple just because other folks 
did. For her part, she had rather have the 
money expended on the house; it needed 
s0 much to make it worthy of its master. 

‘Tam surprised, my dear Rufus,” she 
often said, “that you let other people go 
before you so. ‘There is John Stevens, the 
lawyer; you were boys together at school, 
and see where he is living now—a mansion 
house with grounds laid out and kept in 
order by an English gardener. You haye 
made more money than he; you’re a smart- 
er man, Rufus—you know you are—and I 
wish you would let him see it. Come to 
think of it, this house is hardly worth tix- 
ing up for us to live in. It does not get 
sun. enough to be healthy, and it is my 
duty to look out for your health; you have 
u0 one else to take care of you. I thought 
I heard you coughing the other evening. 

jut it would do nicely for tenants, and 
there is that lovely old Staples place out 
by the Lake road; there is an estate that 
your presence would honor, and show peo- 
ple what a capable man yoy are and how 
much money you've made. You could buy 
it as easily as most men could buy a ham- 
mer, and keep a horse and carriage. I’m 
sure the drive in and out to your place of 
business would do you a world of good, 
and how well you do look in a buggy! It 
just shows off your form to advantage, and 
you have a good form, Mr. Woodbury, if 
you have been so modest about letting your 
light shine, as it were. Dear knows, you've 
never been appreciated as I hope to see 
you yet, if I live, adorning the station in 
life for which you are eminently fitted.” 

This intellectual treat was kept up with 
slight variations until Rufus was suflicient- 
ly impressed with his own dignity and im- 
portance. His wife’s suggestions were al- 
ways for his comfort and happiness, and 
to advance his interests. She never dictat- 
ed, and when everything had worked round 
pretty much to her satisfaction, he always 
had the credit of the performance. 

‘Such ability!’ she would say in his 
hearing. ‘It is a constant surprise to me.” 
Indeed, she was always careful that he had 
the benefit of listening to her unequivocal 
compliments. But one day, after they had 
been married a year or more, she went to 
him with a radiant face. 

**What do you think it is now, Rufus?” 
she asked exultantly. ‘You are going to 
become connected with the oldest and 
proudest family in town. Judge Bent is 
not the first man sensible enough to marry 
his housekeeper, especially when she is 
such a treasure as our sisteris. Of course 
she must be married from here, and I am 
glad that Judge Bent will find you are not 
afraid to stand up side by side with him, if 
he has got such an old family record back of 
him. Our present—your present, Rufus— 
must be a marked token of your station as 
aman of means. <A solid silver tea service 
would be pretty, and inspire him with a 
proper respect for his future brother-in- 
law. He'll see you can cut as wide a 
swath in the world as he. It'll just take 
you to do it, too.” 

This was the resistless logic that con- 
quered Rufus. Even Janet admired the 
results of its efficacy. 

“My brother really must have a kind 
heart,” she said, almost crying over her 
dazzling store of gifts, ‘*and you have been 
the one to discover it, and bring it into 
working order.” 

**T think I have done pretty well,” Mrs. 
Woodward admitted, ‘and I would give 
you my recipe for managing a man, now 
you are going to be married yourself, but 
it wouldn’t be of any use to you. You 
haven't any faculty that way, my dear. 
The Judge will manage you, and [ shall 
manage Rufus, and the best of it all will 
be that neither of you will ever know it.” 
ILLINOIS WOMEN FOR “NO LICENSE.” 





Rey. Annette J. Shaw, of lllinois, writes 
to a friend concerning the last municipal 
election in Pecatonica: 

There were three license men on the 
Board of Trustees who hold over another 
year. ‘Three more were to be elected. 
The question was whether these three 
should be *‘license” or *‘no license.” 

The Sunday before the election the pas- 
tors of the different churches (with one 
exception who favors license) gave a very 
earnest talk for temperance. . . . Tuesday 
came with a pouring rain. The women of 
the W. C. 'T’. U. opened a lunch-room next 
door to the polling-place, served meals 
there all day, and worked for prohibition. 
‘*No license” carried the day by fourteen 
majority. Now, we have three license 
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men and three prohibition men on the 
Board, which gives prospect ef a stormy 
ear, for the business will be likely to be 
locked by a tie in Board. But if they 
‘hold the fort’ this year, another year 
they can have a full prohibition Board, and 
take the fort by storm. ‘They can then 
wipe out this nefarious business. 

This was my first day at election. On 
all hands I heard from the men who were 
at work with us, “It will be only a few 
years ere you women will attend elections 
to do more efficient work than you are able 
to do to-day; for the ballot will be yours, 
and we shall rejoice when that day ar- 
rives.” 

This question of ‘suffrage for women” 
is rapidly forcing itself upon the attention 
of the country. ‘There is a companion fact 
equally astonishing, viz.: the rapidity 
with which women are being educated all 
over the land to desire it and to use it. 
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COPIAH COUNTY AND SUFFOLK COUNTY. 


The congressional committee has return- 
ed from Copiah County. They found the 
most wicked, shameful and cowardly in- 
terference with colored voters in many 
cases, and general intimidation. The re- 
ports of the Danville riots were such that 
the Congress of the United States felt 
salled upon to see whether it was true that 
men legally entitled to vote had been pre- 
vented from doing so. All through the 
North at least, there is approval of this ac- 
tion of Congress. Everybody here sees 
the iniquity of the Danyille riots, the sin 
and the shame of denying the right of the 
colored men to their vote. 

But except in the matter of personal vi- 
olence is it one whit better for the women 
of Suffolk County, Mass., than it is for the 
colored men in Copiah County in the mat- 
ter of voting? Here, for more than thirty 
years, women who are justly entitled to 
vote have sought their right; but they are 
still debarred. ‘The result to the colored 
men in Copiah County and to the women 
in Suffolk County is the same; neither can 
vote, and very respectable people of both 
sections approve of that fact. 

Here the case is aggravated by the fact 
that women are an educated class, admitted 
to Boston University, the School of 'Tech- 
nology, the Latin School, and all the acad- 
emies, high and public schools. They pay 
millions of dollars in taxes. They are the 
most law-abiding class. ‘There are fewer 
women than men in the prisons and poor- 
houses, notwithstanding that the women 
in the State outnumber the men by more 
than sixty thousand. 

But the men, though they are the law- 
making and the law-breaking class, yet 
have the power to exclude women from 
their just right to vote. Up to this time 
they have done to women, under the form 
of law, what the Danville rioters did to 
colored men by violence. Both the wom- 
en and the colored men are deprived of 
their right to vote. We hope the Legisla- 
ture next year will take the first step 
to right this wrong of woman, as Congress 
has to right the wrong of colored men. In 
time it will be recorded in history that Mas- 
sachusetts women were large tax-payers, 
that they composed the great body of 
church members and school-teachers, that 
they were law-abiding, industrious and 
thrifty, educated in colleges and public 
schools, and were good wives and mothers, 
and honorable women. It will be recorded 
that up to a given date (may it prove to be 
1885), the men denied them political rights 
solely because they were women. 

It will also be recorded that men educat- 
ed in slavery and without traditions of 
equal rights drove colored men, their late 
slaves, from the polls in Copiah County, 
and by violence and intimidation deprived 
them of the ballot. When the time comes, 
the denial of the ballot to women in Mas- 
sachusetts will seem a graver wrong than 
that done to the colored men, inasmuch 
as it is done against every man’s mother, 
sister, and daughter. Oh that our law- 
makers would consider that they are mak- 
ing history! L. 8. 
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WRONGED HUMANITY HIS CLIENT. 


“Now that the field is won,’’ Wendell 
Phillips said gaily to a friend, ‘do you sit 
by the camp-fire, but I will put out into 
the underbrush.” ‘The slave, indeed, was 
free, but emancipation did not free the 
agitator from his task. ‘The client that 
suddenly appeared before bim on that 
memorable October day was not an op- 
pressed race alone, it was wronged human- 
ity. It was the victim of unjust systems 
and unequal laws; it was the poor man, 
the weak man, the unfortunate man, who- 
ever and wherever he might be. ‘This 
was the cause that he would still plead in 
the forum of public opinion, ‘Let it not be 
said,” he wrotetoa meeting of his old aboli- 
tion comrades two months before his death, 
“that the old abolitionist stopped with the 
hegro, and was never able to see that the 
same principles claimed his utmost effort 
to protect all labor, white and black, and 
to further the discussion of every claim of 
humanity.” Was this the habit of mere 
agitation, the restless discontent that fol- 
lows great achievement? ‘There were 
those who thought so. But they were 


critics of a temperament which did not 
note that with Phillips agitation was a 
principle, and a deliberately chosen meth- 
od to definite ends. ‘There were still vast 
questions springing from the same root of 
selfishness and injustice as the question of 
slavery. They must force a hearing in 
the same way. He would not adopt in 
middle life the career of politics which he 
had renounced in youth, however seduc- 
tive that career might be, whatever its op- 
portunities and rewards, because the pur- 
pose had grown with his growth, and 
strengthened with his strength, to form 
public opinion rather than to represent it 
in making or in executing the laws. ‘To 
form public opinion upon vital public 
questions by public discussion, but by 
public discussion absolutely fearless and 
sincere, and conducted with honest faith 
in the people to whom the argument was 
addressed, this was the chosen task of his 
life; this was the public service which he 
had long performed, and this he would 
still perform, and in the familiar way.— 
George William Curtis. 
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WHAT CAN I DO? 

This poem, by the late lamented Charles 
H. Codman, was read at a recent meeting 
of the New England Women’s Club. It is 
characteristic of its author. 

“How can I make this busy world 
The better for my living? 

How can I make some slight return 
For all it is me giving?” 

The fittest answer to this quest, 
Millions have sought around it, 

Is this: To leave it, by your aid, 
Some better than you found it. 





To few ‘tis given, by heroic deeds 
Whole peoples to be lifting, 

Or to point out the dangerous reefs 
Towards which a nation’s drifting; 

3ut each may do some simple act 
(Its praise no one to sound it) 

By which the world may yet be left 
Some better than he found it. 


It may not be a work so great 
Men gaze at it with wonder, 

Nor that the powers of Church and State 
Its praises loudly thunder, 

And yet its influence be so broad 
The future cannot bound it, 

And leave, perhaps, this dear old world 
Much better than he found it. 


So let us seck out simple ways 
Man’s daily life to better, 
From every slave of fear or ill 
Strike all that seems a fetter, 
Till free to think on every theme 
With which man’s thought has crowned it, 
The world will surely come to be 
Much better than we found it. 


Give woman, as you would to man, 
Fair wages, power, position, 

The right to wield voice, vote, or pen 
To better her condition. 

By lifting her, man lifts himself, 
Through all the Earth resound it, 
And you will help to leave the world 

Far better thanjyou found it. 


Set pride and fashion both aside, 
Let justice rule your actions; 

Together let all work in love 
Knowing no creed or factions; 

Strive here to build a bit of Heaven, 
And when success has crowned it, 

The world will learn to help you make 
Earth better than you found it. 

_ Not through a’selfish home wherein 

We only think of ours; 

No care for others’ weal or woe, 
Through all Life’s sacred hours, 

But let us strive that all may have 
Peace, plenty, hope, around them, 

And we shall surely leave them all 
Much better than we found them. 

Menflong have taught the way to reach 
A selfish, distant Heaven, 

But how to make one on the earth, 
To mortals must be given. 

So change our daily life, *twill have 
Heaven in it and around it, 

And you will then have left the world 


Far better than you found it. 
Cc. H. C., 1882. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Von Moltke is called ‘the man who can 
be silent in seven languages.” 

Miss Kate Field contemplates going into 
the Yellowstone region in July. for the 
summer. 

*“*All the vagabondage in the world be- 
gins in neglected childhood,” said Victor 
Hugo. 

Mrs. Livermore delivered her lecture in 
the Town Hall, Melrose, toa large audi- 
ence. She described her tour in Europe, 
with a fine stereopticon to illustrate it. 





Thirty-six women are now studying in 
the Dutch Universities, four at Leyden, 
seven at Utrecht, seven at Groningen, and 
eighteen at Amsterdam. 

The fourteenth annual commencement 
of the Woman's Medical College of Chi- 
cago was held on last Tuesday week. 
Twenty-one young women received the 
degree of doctor of medicine. 

A “genteel”. washerwoman in Washing- 
ton takes the House of Representatives’ 
laundry work on contract, hires the work 
done at $4 a week, and pockets 200 dol- 
lars a month. 

Henry George began life a printer ; later 
he became a sailor, then a reporter on the 
Sacramento Record, the owner of the San 
Francisco Post, and afterward a lecturer. 
He is forty-five. His wife is of Irish par- 





entage and Australian birth. 











The woman suffrage movement in Eng- 
land is assuming formidable proportions. 
The women boldly declare that they will 
steadfastly refuse to pay taxes until their 
sex is enfranchised. They are organizing 
societies to resist the collection of taxes by, 
forfeiture and sale.— Brooklyn Eagle. 

‘*The Libraries of Boston” is the title of 
a remarkably interesting work now in 
course of preparation by Cupples, Upham 
& Co. It willinclude a description of over 
one hundred of the leading private libra- 
ries. It will be published only by subscrip- 
tion, and the edition will be limited to the 
number of copies ordered before publica- 
tion. 

Miss Dora White, who is in charge of a 
dispensary at Hyderabad, India, gives a 
pitiable account of the need of medical aid 
among women even in the highest families. 
There is no woinen’s hospital at Hyderabad, 
but one ward is set apart for them in the 
men’s hospital compound. It is said that 
the new Dewan will interest himself in this 
important matter, and supply the urgent 
want by providing a hospital for women. 

tev. Charles F. Thwing, of the North 
Avenue Congregational Church of Cam- 
bridge, last Sunday announced that he had 
declined invitations to the secretaryship of 
one of the boards of the church, and toa 
professorship of Oberlin College. He will 
remain with his present charge, where he is 
doing a good work.—Cambridge Press. 

Among the many plants formerly con- 
sidered valueless, but utilized by modern 
science, is the nettle. This weed is now ac- 
tually being cultivated in Germany, where 
its fibre is made into a variety of textile 
fabrics. A Dresden manufacturer has pro- 
duced from it the finest thread known to 
the trade, of which a length of sixty miles 
weighs only two and a half pounds. 

At Albany, N. Y., April 30, the special 
committee of the Assembly, which has 
been investigating the charges of nisman- 
agement in the Utica Insane Asylum, re- 
ported in favor of appointing a woman 
physician for the female wards to fill the 
next vacancy on the medical staff; and 
that the lunacy laws be so amended as to 
allow similar appointments in every asy- 
lum in the State. 

Is it not a little peculiar that, while Ox- 
ford and Cambridge are opening their 
doors to woman, Harvard and Yale and 
Columbia and Princeton are still fortitied 
against the fascinations of the sex? Is 
British young manhood so much more stal- 
wart that it can safely face the peril of the 
“sweet girl graduate,” that we should 
fence up our dear American boys from the 
wiles of their sisters, cousins, and maiden 
aunts, during the callow season of univer- 
sity life?—Journal of Education. 

“The Massachusetts Reform Club peo- 
ple are going to extend their organization 
throughout the State. The independent 
sentiment existing in every considerable 
town in the Commonwealth will be organ- 
ized into groups, and the endeavor will be 
made to create in our State politics a gen- 
uine balance of power which can be used 
in all closely contested elections with a 
certain effect.”—Boston Herald. But if the 
friends of woman suffrage do this, they 
are thought to show a depravity truly rep- 
rehensible! 

Gen. Beckwith, who was ordered by the 
Secretary of War to repair to Cincinnati 
and superintend the distribution of sup- 
plies during the recent floods, had frequent 
interviews with Miss Barton, and spoke of 
her in high terms. He said she was a great 
woman. ‘Through her organizations she 
had control of any amount of means. A 
word from her would bring $100,000. 
Through her unselfish devotion in the 

sause of suffering humanity, her name will 
go down to posterity with the Elizabeth 
Frys and Florence Nightingales. 

A writer in a San Francisco paper de- 
scribes a **bee cave’ in the mountains 
north of San Bernardino, California. In 
the side of a perpendicular cliff is an open- 
ing large enough to admit a man standing 
upright, which widens as it goes back into 
the mountain. How far it extends back, no 
one knows. It has been in the possession 
of the bees during many years, for great 
sheets of honey-comb, blackened by age, 
hang from its roof and sides. Continuous 
streams of bees are pouring in and out. An 
enterprising settler has boarded up the 
mouth of the cave, leaving a grated open- 
ing for the bees, and when he wants some 
honey, he puts on a wire mask, goes in, and 
cuts down as much comb as he desires. 
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Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA is made of roots, herbs, 
and barks. It gives tone to the stomach and 
makes the weak strong. Sold by Druggists. 








A Leading London Phys- 
ician establishes an 
Ottice in New York 
{ . forthe Cure of 
EPILEPTIC FITS. 
From Am.Journal of Medicine. 
Dr. Ab. Meserole (late of London), who makes aspecialty 
of Epilepsy, has without doubt treated and cured more cases 
than any other living physician. His success has simply becn 
astonishing; we have heard of ca‘es of over 20 years’ stand- 
ing successfully cured by him. He has published a work on 
this disease, which he sends with a large bottle of his won- 
derful cure freeto any sufferer who may send their express 
and P. O, Address, We advise any one wishing a cure to ad- 
dress Dr, AB. MESEROLE, No, 96 John 8t,, New York. ~ 
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me BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHING“»BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ- 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction. 
No family, rich or poor should be without it. 
Sold by all Grocers, BEWARE of imitations 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE, NEW YORK. 


ARTIST MATERIALS 


AND FRAMINC. 


OLD FRAMES REGILT, OLD PAINT- 
INGS and ENGRAVINGS RESTORED. 
Articles for Decorating in Great Variety. 


VALENTINES AND EASTER CARDS. 


JAMES SCALES, 
44 BROMFIELD STREET. 


MURDOCK’S LIQUID FOOD 


Cases that would not yield to treat- 
ment in some of the best Hospitals in the 
United States, and have yielded in the 
Free Hospital of seventy beds, supported 
by the MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD CO., 
Boston. The patients were treated by 
the same physicians that treated them 
before they came to us, being a few of 
many cases. Send to your Druggist for 
Pamphlet. 


Mrs. V. came to us from one of the hospitals in 
Boston, where she had been treated, as her physician 
writes, ‘with little apparent result for chronic eys- 
titis, gastritis, and peritonitis. ‘The tendency in her 
system is to chronic inflammation, in which the ali- 
mentary canal and urinary organs are involved. She 
has constant trouble in retaining food; nausea and 
vomiting are frequent symptoms, and she is confined 
to her bed.” 

At the end of the first month she had been able to 
take but one teaspoonful of Liquid Food daily, but 
still had gained much in strength, and was able to sit 
up in bed and crochet two and three hours nearly 
every day; could take and retain many nourishing 
foods and liquids, third month taking three table- 
spoonfuls of Liquia Food daily; bowels in much bet- 
ter condition; seldom has nausea; crochets a great 
deal; has done several shawls. Fourth month, has 
walked with assistance, the first time in six months. 
Fifth month, has been up and down stairs. Weighed 
for the first time; weight, 110. Has been to drive 
several times; is able to eat and retain a good, hearty 
meal; very seldom has an attack of nausea; crochets 
four and five hours without fatigue, and will leave the 
hospital within the next two weeks. 

Miss H. came to us from one of the hospitals of Bos- 
ton, suffering from organic disease of the heart, so 
weak as to be unable to sit up in bed, and finding it 
almost imposeible to breathe if lying down. The first 
month she gained two pounds. In December had a 
violent attack of inflammatory rheumatism. Third 
month has improved very much, walks about and 
takes great interest in everything in and about the 
ward. 

Mrs. M. came to us from one of our city hospitals, 
where she had been treated many months for pulmo- 
nary consumption. Had several hemorrhages, Dur- 
ing the last ten years had been treated by some of the 
leading physicians of Boston and its vicinity. In the 
last year had taken a great deal of chloral. 

She commenced taking Liquid Food by drops, not 
being able to retain food of any other kind upon her 
stomach. At the thirteenth day was able to take four 
dessert-spoonfuls Liquid Food, but was still too weak 
to stand. In four weeks is taking four tablespoonfuls 
daily, and is able to stand and walk; weighs eighty- 
two pounds, Fifth week, sits up, and knits several 
hours, if not forbidden. Sixth week, sews, still gain- 
ing; asks permission to go out and spend an afternoon 
with a friend; weighs cighty-cight pounds. Left after 
being with us three months, weighing ninety pounds, 
and we learned that she is living by herself, requiring 
no attendance. 

Miss T’. is quite a singular case, being one of six sis- 
ters, all afflicted in the same way, losing the use of 
their limbs gradually up to the age of seven or eight 
years of age, and after that having little control over 
them. ‘Two sisters died. The brothers are not afflict- 
ed. This sister has had these symptoms increasing 
upon her since her cighth year. Is now twenty-seven, 
and for the last year has not been able to walk with- 
out two assistants. She suffers no pain. The sisters 
have all had the best medical advice that money could 
procure. But in no case has the disease yielded to 
treatment. 

The second week of her being in our hogpital she 
says her stomach is relieved of a faintness she has 
always had. She is taking four tablespoonfuls of 
Liquid Food daily. Fourth week, she is able to walk 
about the ward, up and down stairs alone. Eighth 
week, color improved, eyes bright and clear, much 
more cheerful, gaining in health and flesh. Eleventh 
week, has gained cight pounds in weight. Able to 
stand alone on the scales to be weighed. Walks up 
and down stairs daily alone to the carriage to take 
her drive; is cheerful, and takes great interest in 
everything about her; sews, reads, and makes many 
little fancy articles for friends, and is gaining daily. 


Our Book on Needle- 
work gives full and 
intelligent instruc. 
a nomen n — - of 

‘0 Honiton and Macraine Lace, also how 
yy teed Arasene, 4nd all other kinds of 
Embroidery, with diagrams showing how the stitches are 
made. How to knit and crochet window and mantel Lam. 
brequins, with cotton twine, also to crochet and knit Babys’ 
Sacks, Mittens, Afghans and fifty other useful articles. How 
to make Tattin, Rugs, &c. Profusely Mlustrated. Price 


cents; Four for $4 
Oe wnping Outlt ot t Tull size, Perforated Embroidery 


Patterns, Powder Distributing Pad, Instructions &c. 6QOcts 
Address Patten Pub. Co. 47 Barclay St. N. Ye 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 
ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has just been 
issued. Cloth bound, 75 cts. In paper covers, 50 cts. 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
5 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO, 5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Ave. 
itive remedy for the above disease; 
UABLE TREATISE on this disease, to any aufero Give Ex. 
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MEDICAL REGISTER. 


MARY L. SWAIN, M. D. 
Office and Residence: 


474 Columbus Avenue, 
Cor. West Newton Street 
Office Hours: 10 A. M.to1 P. M. 


MARY A. PAYNE, M. D. 


Office at Residence, 


319 Columbus Avenue, - Boston. 
Office hours, 8 to 10 A. M.,2 to 4 P. M. 


DR. LUCY W. TUCK, 


ECLECTIC, AND A THOROUGH MEDICAL 
ELECTRICIAN, 


Making a specialty of CHRONIC DISEASES, es- 
pecially diseases of Women and Children, Neu- 
ralgia, Indigestion, Kidney Troubles, and 
Tumors, 
Dr. Tuck has closed her “Retreat” at South Wey- 
mouth and opened a house at No. 4 Chester Sapere, 
where Invalids wishing to spend the winter months in 
town can be accommodated with home comforts with 
or without medical treatment, 
Ladies’ Abdominal supporters, Elastic Bands, Skirt 
and Hose Supporters, Urinals, Syringes, &c., can be 
obtained at her office, 48 Boylston Street, as usual. 
Office hours from 9 to 4 (except Thursdays). Office 
hours at home, 4 Chester Square, from 7 to 9, P. M. 
For particnlars send for Circulars. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE. 


OPEN TO BOTH SEXES, 
With Equal Studies, Duties and Privileges, 


The lectures of the year begin in October and con- 
tinue to June. This Medical School was one of the 
first in this country to require a preliminary examin- 
ation and to furnish a three years’ graded ccurse. To 
secure still more thoreugh results an optional four 
years’ course is established by which the graduate 
attains an additional degree in Medicine and Surgery 
as an evidence cf study. 

The New England Female Medical College, the first 
school ever established for the medical education of 
women, was in 1874, by an act of the Legislature, 
united with Boston University School of Medicine. 
— announcements or information, address the 

ean, 


I. T. TALBOT, M. D. 


66 Marlborough Street, - 











Boston, Mase, 


College of Physicians and Surgeons 


OF BOSTON, 


Opens its Annual Course of Instruction October 11, 
and closes second Wednesday in May. This college is 
regular in all respects, graded, and open to men and 
women alike. 

Terms: $90, payable in advance; graduation, $30; 
or, tuition for the entire three years, including gradu- 
ation, $225, if paid at once and in advance. For an- 
nouncement and other particulars, address 

B. MORONG, M. D., Registrar, 
713 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago, 


The annual session commences about the first Tues- 
day in October, and continues 21 weeks. Spring term 
commences about March 1, and continues 12 weeks. 

The requirements for admission, the course of study, 
and the Senate for graduation fully equal to con- 
tiguous colleges. 

‘of. Wm. H. Byford, A. M., M. D., President. 

For information or announcement, address Prof. 

Sarah Hackett Stevenson, M. D., Secretary. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF THE 
NEW YORK INFIRMARY. 


128 Second Avenue, New York. 
DR. EMILY BLACKWELL, Dean. 


Winter Session opens Oct. 1, 1883, ends May 26, 1884, 
Students can ‘attend the clinics of the New York In- 
firmary, Bellevue Hospital, Eye and Ear Infirmary. 
Demilt Dispensary, and other special clinics. 

For catalogues and information address Dr. Merey 
N. Baker, Secretary of the College, or at her office, 
303 East 18th Street, New York. 














Mt. Carroll (11) Seminary, 


With its Musical Conservatory, incorporated 1852, 
Completely furnished for Classical, Elective and 
Normal courses of study, as also in Music and Art. 
Location noted for its beauty and healthfulness. Easy 
of access. Expenses low for the accommodations 
furnished, and at care taken of Studenta. 
Hundreds fitted for nsefulness through the pecuniary 
aid of “Teacher's Provision.” Our graduates are 
sought for the best positions. ‘The Oread” (Stu- 
dents’ Journal), giving particulars, free. 


Address PRINCIPAL MT. CARROLL SEMINARY 
Carroll County, Ill. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


The Thirty-fifth annual session will open on Thurs- 
day, October 2, 1884, and close May 23, 1885. A three 
= ed cours? of instruction is given during 

inter and Spring terms, by lectures, clinics, quizzes, 
and practical work in the well equipped Physicto, cal 
Pathological, Chemical and Pharmaceutical Labora- 
tories. Clinical instruction is given in the Woman’s, 
Pennsylvania, Wills, Philadelphia, and Orthopedic 
Hospitals. For further information address 

RACHEL L. BODLEY, M. D., Dean, 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. 


FOR BOTH SEXES. 


Under care of Members of the Religious Society of 
Friends. Thirty minutes from Breet Street pre any 
Philadelphia. ull College Courses—Classical, 
Scientific and Literary. Alsoa Preparatory School, 
Location unsurpassed for healthfulness. “Extensive 
grounds. New and costly buildings and apparatus. 
A year 9th month (Sept.) 11th, 
1883, Apply early to ensure admission. For cata- 
logue and iculars, address EDWARD H. 
oe +» President, Swarthmore, Delaware 














BOARDING AND DAY SGHOOL 
For Girls and Young Women. 
HOWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, 
West Bridgewater, Mass. 

Extensive courses of study. Full corps of instrno- 
tors. Fine buildings and g d Desirable neigh- 
borhood. Opens October 1, 1883. For circulars and 
full particulars, add = ipal 

HELEN MAGILL, Ph. D. 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
READ! READ! 
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The following testimony ia to the virtues of 
CACTUS BALM is from a well-known business man : 


“Tam izant of the success of CACTUS 
asa TAM GE CURER of 8CALP 
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THE WOMEN’S UNION—ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Women’s Educational and Industri- 
al Union held its seventh annual meeting 
Tuesday afternoon, at Chickering Hall. 
The President, Mrs. Diaz, spoke of the in- 
creased public interest in the work of the 
Union, and of the enlargement of the work 
itself. She recommended for the coming 
year such direct and constant communica- 
tion with women in workrooms, sales- 
rooms and elsewhere, as should keep them 
informed of what we offer in the way of 
classes, entertainments and social advan- 
tages, a free reading-room, local informa- 
tion,assistance,and protection from wrong. 
Every city needs, for its own sake, an in- 
stitution like this. 

The Secretary, Mrs. M. W. Whidden, re- 
ported that in September last, the necessa- 
ry repairs and changes having been made, 
the Union removed to its new quarters, 74 
Boylston st. Eighty-four dollars in mon- 
ey, eleven large boxes and five barrels of 
clothing were forwarded to the sufferers 
by the Western floods. 

Mrs. A. A. Fellows, the chairman of 
committee on social affairs, reported from 
the reception committee a daily average of 
52 visitors who come to read, for advice, or 
for information. ‘The rooms are open day 
and evening, and are free to all women. 
From the agency of direction, the registry 
of 92 boarding and lodging-houses was 
given, each with reference, and 35 places 
for country board, and such general infor- 
mation as strangers in the city might 
need. 

The library numbers 743 volumes. From 
the entertainment committee, a course of 
Wednesday evening entertainments, con- 
sisting of lectures, recitations, and vocal 
and instrumental music. was reported. 
These have been free to all. 

The chairman of the committee on mor- 
al and spiritual development, Miss A. F. 
Douse, reported 29 Sunday afternoon meet- 
ings, presided over by ladies representing 
the various religious denominations. These 
services are conducted like those of the 
churches, though with the addition of op- 
portunities for individual expressions of 
thought. 

Mrs. Worth, chairman of the employ- 
ment committee, reported 870 names en- 
rolled for work, and the number supplied 
with work 572. Many were temporarily 
supplied with werk as teachers, copyists, 
stenographers, type-writers, and seam- 
stresses. 

Reports were also read from several 
other departments, all showing progress. 

Officers were elected: President, Mrs. 
Abby M. Diaz; Vice-President, Miss Me- 
lissa Chamberlain ; Secretary, Mrs. Renton 
Whidden ; Treasurer, Mrs. ‘Tolman Willey ; 
Directors, Mrs. 8. E. Cotting, Mrs. C. A. 
Kennard, Mrs. E. E. Osborn, Mrs. M. F. 
Walling. 

At 3.30 o’clock, the public meeting was 
held, Mrs. A. M. Diaz in the chair. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Livermore, 
Miss Eastman, Miss Wadsworth, Rev. 
Messrs. Ward and Duryea, and Mr. Bald- 
win. A letter was read from Gov. Robin- 
son. 

In the evening, a social meeting was 
held at the rooms of the Union: Poem, by 
Mrs. Porter; address, by Mrs. A. M. Diaz; 
song, *‘My Cousin,” by Mrs. Morton; ad- 
dresses by Dr. Mary J. Safford and Mrs. 
Wells; song, by Miss Nellie Teear; piano 
duet, by Misses Edmund and Felt; poem, 
by Mrs. J. R. Anagnos. Short speeches 
were made by the ladies, among them be- 
ing Miss Wadsworth, Mrs. Fellows, and 
Mrs. Merrill. A letter was read from Mrs. 
Augustus Hemenway, suggesting that a 
bureau for lost articles be established. 

—_———_—_——_--9e—_____—__ 
THE WESTERN RESERVE CLUB. 


CLEVELAND, O., MAy 3, 1884. 
Editors Woman’s Journal ; 

The Western Reserve Club, organized 
last February, has just held its first public 
meeting, with a club supper attachment. 
We have about forty members, all of them 
ladies of rare culture and intelligence,— 
thinking women, who ponder the great 
questions that affect the good of society. 
They are willing to work for the elevation 
of womanhood. 

By invitation, fifteen ladies of Paines- 
ville, and several from Chardon, came as 
guests. At3 P.M. the meeting was called 
to order by the President, Mrs. Col. Stew- 
art. A sprightly paper was read by Mrs. 
Clayton, of Painesville, taking the affirm- 
ative side upon the suffrage question. This 
paper was fully discussed, one lady taking 
the negative and speaking against woman 
suffrage. She advocated a property qual- 
ification for all voters, and stated that 
money represented intelligence. She said 
it was not true that ‘‘governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” as children are governed with- 
out their consent. 

A woman, in reply, said that there were 


many men in our country, bright, pure, . 


educated, and fitted for lawmakers and 
governors, who had no worldly posses- 
sions, and yet we would not like to take 
the ballot from them because God had not 





seen fit to give them money. Would it be 
right todo so? The “‘children” argument 
seemed childish, because we govern chil- 
dren simply because they do not know 
enough to govern themselves. Women do 
have sufficient intelligence for self-govern- 
ment. 

Supper was served promptly at six 
o’clock, and at eight the meeting was 
again called to order, and several fine 
pieces of music were rendered. 

Mrs. 8S. M. Perkias then read an essay 
upon Wendell Phillips. and several ladies 
took part in an animated discussion upon 
his life-work, dwelling particularly upon 
his speeches in favor of Woman Suffrage. 
Recitations and music followed. At ten 
o’clock the meeting adjourned, with the 
conviction that even reform work has its 
pleasant phases, and that its paths are not 
always thorny to the weary feet. 

This gathering was held in the parlors 
of the Forest City House. Our headquar- 
ters are there for the present. We meet 
every Thursday, at 3 P. M., and hold a 
public meeting on the first Thursday of 
every month. 

Mrs. Southworth, one of the chief origi- 
nators of the club, will go to Europe for 
the summer. We shall miss her genial 
counsels. Yet we are sure that her inter- 
est in the cause will be none the less when 
she is absent. We wish her bon voyage, and 
shall expect cheering letters. 

Gen. and Mrs. Casement, from Paines- 
ville, honored us with their presence, and 
assisted in the discussions. ‘Their beauti- 
ful home is ever open to suffragists, and 
those 4vho share this hospitality always 
leave with a blessing upon their lips for 
their genial entertainers. Mrs. Col. Stew- 
art, our President, gives her whole heart 
to the cause of the elevation of woman, and 
we look for a prosperous future. 

5S. M. Perkins, Cor. Sec. 


+ 
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MRS. COGGSWELL REFUTED, 


The Laramie Sentinel, of Laramie City, 
Wyoming Territory, says: 

We have received a copy of a letter writ- 
ten by Mrs. W. M. Coggswell, of Rawlins, 
to Mr. Williams, a member of the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature, which letter pro- 
nounces woman suffrage a failure in Wyo- 
ming. Weare informed by private letter 
that this communication was read in the 
Massachusetts Legislature pending the de- 
bate there on woman suffrage, and did 
much to dishearten its friends and secure 
its defeat. 

This is the first letter we have ever heard 
of from a Wyoming woman against wom- 
an suffrage, and we are at a loss to account 
for it. We have known of some few cases 
where some worthless drunken bummer of 
a man, anxious fora little cheap notoriety, 
has written letters against woman suffrage 
here, but never before of a woman doing 
so. Mrs. Coggswell, the wife of a tailor in 
Rawlins, is, we are informed, a respectable 
woman of fair average intelligence, but 
her letter is certainly full of misstatements, 
at least so far as it applies to Laramie, and 
we do not believe the people of Rawlins 
will endorse it. We quote a few of them. 

She says the husband and father controls 
the votes of the wife and daughters ; 

That bitter feelings are engendered be- 
tween women because one did not vote for 
the other’s husband; 

That women without exception regard 
voting as a bore and dread election times ; 

That the women of Wyoming are not so 
intelligent as the women of Massachusetts, 
and pay no tax except poll tax; 

That our population is largely foreign- 
ers, and the women know nothing of po- 
litical parties or policy, and can’t tell the 
difference between Democracy and Repub- 
licanism ; 

That women have no voice in the nomina- 
tion of candidates ; that candidates are very 
courteous to the ladies up to election time, 
and ignore them the rest of the year ; 

That the women take their tickets from 
their husbands and vote without ever look- 
ing at or scratching them, etc. 

lhe above and some other equally sense- 
less assertions are contained in this letter. 
As we said, they are certainly net true as 
applied to this city and its women. If 
Rawlins can stand it and endorse it, we 
have nothing to say. 


FIVE MONTHS’ WORK IN IOWA. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Last November I went to work under the 
auspices of the State Association of Iowa, 
as Financial Secretary. Five months of 
continuous work in one State have impress- 
ed on me an idea or two. Iowa has many 
communities where the men want to vote 
for woman suffrage. Prominent men have 
pledged themselves to work earnestly as 
soon as the question is submitted. News- 
papers, pulpits and platforms will expound 
the doctrine of ‘‘Equal Rights” when there 
isa vote to betaken. But to the State As- 
sociation is left the work of pressing for 
submission. 

Various were the receptions given. In 
some places I met men in public positions 
who, on learning my work, offered help, 
and gave me special invitations to go to 
their towns and lecture. In other places 
I was asked for credentials of character. 
One man said to me, ‘‘I should think to the 
vulgar crowd a woman suffrage meeting 
would be a first-class show.” This was off- 
set by men rising at the close of a lecture 
and asking for more, also that societies 
should be organized. Churches full tothe 











pulpit stairs were counterbalanced by half- 
filled halls, of which a woman said: **No- 
body here is worryin’ about women votin’ ; 
they all think it is good enough as it is 
now.” Men who were in Nebraska dur- 
ing the campaign and men who have lived 
in Wyoming are suffragists. Of the latter 
I heard one talking in the cars to another : 
“Why, I think women ought to vote. I 
lived in Wyoming ten years and saw wom- 
en vote. It is a great deal better there 
than here. ‘They don’t have any drunken 
men around the polls. Why, out there, ifa 
man don’t believe in women voting, they 
laugh at him; they call him a crank.” 

Five months’ work in Iowa makes us be- 
lieve that persistent work on an intelligent 
plan will give the women of Iowa the vote. 

MARIANA 'T’. FOLSOM. 

Marshalltown, Ia. 


NEW YORK LADIES’ CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Twenty-five years ago, difficulty was 
found in procuring a respectable, moder- 
ate-priced boarding-house in New York 
city, where a young girl without friends 
could be safe, happy, andcontented. Sev- 
eral women undertook to supply the want. 
The result is three homes, now in active 
operation, holding one hundred and twenty 
women, some of whom have dwelt in 
these homes for years, while very many 
former inmates have gone out into happy 
homes of theirown. ‘These establishments 
are almost self-supporting, and are likely 
svon to become entirely so. 

See how one reform grows out of an- 
other. Many years ago, Miss Youngman, 
an enthusiastic, courageous young wom- 
an, came to one of these homes while fit- 
ting herself for a teacher. She afterwards 
went to Japan under the Presbyterian 
Board of Missions. She at once took 
charge of a class of eight boys. In less 
than a year seven of these boys became 
Christians, and two are now pastors of 
native churches. Last October, Miss 
Youngman addressed an audience of three 
hundred and fifty Japanese women in one 
of these churches. ‘Think of a woman ad- 
dressing an assembly of women on moral 
and religious topics in heathen Japan, 
where vice has been licensed for ages by 
the government, and where women have 
been regarded as inferior beings. Such 
associations as this Union are true auxil- 


iaries of the woman suffrage movement. 
H. B. B. 
ih 2 


BISHOP SIMPSON FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 





Bishop Simpson, the distinguished lead- 
er of the M. E. Church, has again endorsed 
woman suffrage. In a recent letter to Miss 
Anthony he says: 


Impaired health for several weeks past 
prevented my sending you earlier the note 
which I had designed. I have felt for 
very many years a deep interest in the 
question of Woman Suffrage. While I 
may not always approve of the methods or 
steps proposed by the organization, I am 
always ready to aid in trying to bring 
about the desired result. Whatever may 
be said of abstract right, or whatever may 
be said of limitations or injuries, I have 
for more than thirty years believed that 
the great interests of morality imperative- 
ly require that the ballot should be placed 
in the hands of woman. You will doubt- 
less have many obstacles placed in your 
way; there will be many conflicts to sus- 
tain; but I have no doubt that the coming 
years will see the triumph of your cause, 
and that our higher civilization and mor- 
ality will rejoice in the work which en- 
lightened woman will accomplish. 

Wishing you success, yours truly, 

M. SiMPSON. 
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AN EARLY MORNING DISCUSSION. 


From friend and foe, from pulpit and 
press, over the dry-goods counter, and be- 
hold! in the markets, the topic is **woman.” 

Monday morning, at 7.30 o’clock, I open- 
ed the door of a small market on Wash- 
ington Street. Before I saw the two male 
occupants in their white livery arranging 
their products to tempt the passers-by, I 
heard a voice say very decidedly : 

“Yes, he said the kitchen was no more 
woman’s sphere than man’s.” 

**Who did?” 

‘The Rev. M. J. Savage.” 

‘*What did he mean?” 

I ventured to remark, ‘*‘Why, a discus- 
sion of the ‘woman’ topic is a very unusual 
thing for half-past seven in the morning.” 
Then I learned that the proprietor of the 
market had the day before attended Mr. 
Savage’s church, and had heard the dis- 
cussion on ‘‘Woman’s Sphere.” Being a 
good suffragist, of course I had something 
to say, and eventually we were all nearly 
of the same mind. 

In the afternoon I was passing the mar- 
ket with the all-convincing leaflets in my 
hand, and thought I'd leave a few. The 
proprietor informed me, **My clerk has told 
several customers -to-day that you found 
us talking of woman suffrage, and that 
you worsted me in the argument every 
time.” 

I told them I must tell the JOURNAL 
where I found the subject discussed. ‘They 
smiled, and seemed to think it just the 
thing, and accepted the leaflets with the 


promise to post themselves and then pass 
them to their lady friends. 

That early chat of fifteen minutes will be 
pleasantly related to many a friend, and 
will reach the ear of many a customer. 

Talk of it. Don’t force your antagonist 
to the extremest opposition, nor keep it up 
tco long. Be happy and cheerful while 
you reason for woman’s rights, and you 
will be as welcome as the sunshine coming 
at rare intervals through clouded skies. 

Boston, Mass. Cc. 8. P. 

a 
MASS. WOMAN SUFFRAGE ASSOCIATION. 
Additional Members. 
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Mrs. Fanny Lowery.........+.+. 
Mary Leatherbee Riley 
Caroline Andrew... .csccccccscscsecces 
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Philee C. Stephens. 
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BUSINESS NOTES. 


Wide Awake for June opens a new ven- 
ture in Serial Work—the illustration of 
Wordsworth's masterpiece, ‘lhe Intima- 
tions of Immortality from Recollections of 
Early Childhood.” ‘The first two stanzas 
are given with exquisite drawings by Miss 
L.. B. Humphrey and F. Child Hassam. 


The Souvenir Album, which will soon be 
issued by the New England Institute, will 
contain a prospectus of the Woman’s De- 
partment for the fair of the fall of 1884. 
The Album will be issued from the press 
of Rand & Avery, with an edition of 
50,000 copies. 


We call attention to the advertisement of 
Miss M. B. Bell, which, at this season, is 
very opportune, for though shopping is 
absolute and necessary, to many ladies it 
is a most disagreeable duty. Miss Bell has 
many advantages for shopping, and gives 
her own personal and careful supervision 
to all purchases. The many references 
which she has given us are of the highest 
order and very complimentary. Send for 
circular, ete. 








WE do not as a rule allow ourselves to use our 
editorial columns to speak of any remedy we ad- 
vertise, bnt we feel warranted in saying a word 
for Hood’s Sarsaparilla. Sercaperiiie as been 
known as a remedial agent for centuries, and is 
recognized by all schools of practice as a valu- 
able blood purifier. It is put up in forms of 
almost intinite variety, but Messrs, Hood & Co., 
(Lowell, Mass.), who are thoroughly reliable 
pharmacists, have hit upon a remedy of unusual 
value. Certainly they have vouchers of cures 
which we know to be most extraordinary. 











SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club.—Monday, May 
12, 3.30 P. M., Mrs. Lucy N. Sawyer will speak on 
“The Art of Criticism.” 








Moral Education Association, Thursday, May 
15, at3 P. M., Miss Nancy Covell will speak at Mrs. 
Whitten’s, 765 Main Street, Cambridge. Fourth house 
above Harvard St. Friends are invited. 





A Graduate of Smith College desires a position as 
teacher. Is fitted to teach other branches, but is 
specially prepared in Greek and Latin. First-class 
references, Address H. B. C., Brookline, Mass. 





To Let.—Two rooms on second and third floors, 
furnished or not, as required. References exchanged. 
Apply at 103 West Springfield Street. 








Delighttul Apartments may be secured for the 
season in one of the choicest locations in Cambridge. 
Private house. For particulars inquire at Tuk Wom- 
AN’s JOURNAL OFFICE. 


Pine Cliff Cottage.—Home and Day School for 
Boys and Girls. Oerne term will commence April 28. 
Address E. L. W. Willson, Dedham, Mass. 


Mr. Knapp’s Home School for Boys. 


Next (seventeenth) school-year began September 
19, 1883. 





Plymouth, Massachusetts. 


ART SCHOOL. 


161 TREMONT STREET, STUDIOS 12—14. 





INSTRUCTORS: 
TOMMASO JUGLARIS, MERCY A. BAILEY. 


VISITORS: 
J. HARVEY YOUNG, 
HENRY ITCHINGS, EDGAR PARKER, 
Director of Drawin Vice-President 
Boston Pab. Schools, Boston Art Club. 
SUMMER TERM IN THE COUNTRY, 
At Jackson, N. H. Subscription book now open for 
those who wish to secure places in the classes. Atten- 
tion gion to Landscape, Animal and Figure Drawing 
and Painting. Apply, 'o or address as above. 
FRANK M. COWLES, Manager. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


23 AVON STREET. 
A Delicious and Fragrant Cup of Tea or Coflee, with 
Cream, 5cents; a Rich Oyster Stew, 15 cents; Ten- 
derloin steak, 20 cents. All the luxuries and delicacies 
_of the season, cooked to order, at very reasonable 
prices. Ladies’ Toilet Room attached. 








A lot of Ebonized, Cherry and Walnut POLES 
with Brass Ends and Rings complete, at 


75c. Each. 


These have been advertised this season as a bargain, 
at $1 00 each. 


DRAPERIES. 


RAW SILK CURTAINS, good quality and style, 
with brass-trimmed pole, complete, ready to hang, at 


$5 00 a Pair. 
GOLDTHWAIT BROS., 


569 Washington Street, 
Second stairs South new Adams House. 


LADIES 


Who appreciate GOOD WORK AND CORRECT 
STYL should take their old Hats and Bonnets to 
MISS R. C. STINSON’S BLEACHERY. 
Always good work and prompt. Directly opposite 

”e R. H. White & Co.’s. oo 








535 Washington Street, Boston. 





ACENTS WANTED | 


TO SELL 


THE WOMAN QUESTION IN EUROPE, 


A series of Essays by representative European 
> 
r 


women on the Status and Progress of Woman’s Work 


in connection with the Suffrage, Education, Medicing 
and Industrial Pursuits. Edited by THEODOR, 
STanTon. Octavo, cloth, extra, $3 50. 

Among the countries considered are England, Ger. 
many, France, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Belgium, Ho}. 
land, Austria, Norway, Iceland, Switzerland, Porty. 
gal, Denmark, Poland, Spain, Bohemia, Roumania, 
The Orient. 

The papers have been prepared by writers who are 
themselves residents of the communities described, 
and who es from their own knowledge. 

The volume presenta a very curious and valuable 
compendium of facts, statistics and methods of life, 

G. P,. PUTNAM’S BONS, 
27 & 29 West 23d Street, New York, 


LADIES. 


CAN now have their Hats refinished in the latest style 
at Central Bleachery, 478 Washington Street, near 
Temple Place,or at STORER’S, 673 Washington 
Street, head of Beach Street. 


New & Elegant Goods 


To be found at the Stores of 


WILLIAM A. CORSE 


AND 


GEO M. BOSWORTH & CO., 
181 Washington Street. 


PAPER HANGINGS 


ROOM MOULDINGS, 


Ceiling Decorations. 


MADRAS LACE, 
DRAPERY STUFFS, 
CURTAIN POLES, 
WINDOW SHADES, etc., ete. 


At Very Low Prices. 


Call or send for Samples. 


No. 181 WASHINGTON STREET, 


BOSTON. 


SHEDS. 


VEGETABLE SEEDS. 


All the Leading Varieties, choicest and best in quality, 
selected expressly for Market Gardeners’ aud lamily 
use ‘LOWER SEE 











* Of the most popular and beautiful varieties, 
FARM SEEDS, 
Comprising the most useful and profitable varieties of 
Seed Grain and Grass seeds fur dry and green fodder 
and ensilage crops. Seeds fur Root Crops, etc., etc, 


Our SEED CATALOGUE will be furnished on applica- 


tion. 
EVERETT & GLEASON, 
34 SOUTH MARKET ST., BOSTON, MASS, 


HOME SCIENCE, 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
Devotep To ScrENCE AND ART IN THE Home, 
HlovsEHOLD Economies, HYGIENE AND HEALTH, 
DEcORATIONS, Home AMUSEMENTS, ETC. 





Besides the regular articles there are in each number 
several choice departments, as 


“HEALTH AND Hasit,” 
Conducted by Dr. Dio Lewis; 
“EvENING Home TALks,” 
Conducted by Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D.; 


“MoTHER’s PortTro._io”—Open Letters from the 
people, and useful information for the family circle; 
*Passine Tuoucnuts;” ‘THe Home LIBRARY,” ete. 


Among the contributors are Rev. Dr. Robert Coll- 
yer, Rev. Dr. T. De Witt almage, Rev. Dr. R. 8. 
Storrs, Dr. Dio Lewis, Prof. E. P. Thwing, Ph. D., 
Miss M. EB. Winslow, Lillie Devereux Blake, Mrs. 
M. C. Rankin, Mrs. M. A. Potter, and Helen C. Lewis. 

Conducted by SELDEN R. HOPKINS. 
For Sale by Newsdealers. 
25 cents a number. 82 50 a year. 
Prospectus and Supplement Free. 


Publication Office: 29 Warren Street, 
NEW YORK. 


NEW MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK, 
Cloth . 000 cee cceee ecocccccccs. BW 





Sec cece cece seceee 2 00 
Songs contributed by fifty Colleges. 
“GILLETTE.”’ Opera by Audran, com- 
poser of Olivette atid Mascot. ......00eceeeees 00 
KALLIWODA’S MASS, IN A MAJOR. 1 00 
REISSIGER’S FOURYH MASS, IN Eb 80 
Two first-class masses. 
SPANISH MANDOLINE METHOD. 
MGR ccc coccesccgecce cvesce gece cece cece cose 
The Mandoline is much like a guitar. 
MEMORIAL DAY SONGS AND HYMNS 25 
Eighteen appropriate songs and hymns, 
OUT OF THE DEPTHS, 130th Psalm, 
Whe KN, WOGPTIME 00 cccccccecccs cccccces cece cccce 30 
Nine good Quartets, Choruses, &c. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
Cloth, F. L. Ritter. .......seeeeee cess 
A most valuable book for music students. 


OTR ACH ADEE CHURCH MUSIC, 


76 


soe 250 


Quartet and Octet Chorus.)....... sees 1:00 
170 pages, 26 of the very best Quartets. 
SOCIAL PASTIME. (For Violin and 
ano.) Winner...... sanversscreseccccsere 1 OO 
62 popular airs of the day. 
THE SOPRANO. (A Musical Story.) 
Cloth, Jane Kingsford ..........00..00. 1.00 


A fascinating musical novel. 
Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


FOR LUNG DIFFICULTIES, 
FOR LACK OF NERVE FORCE, 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, Use 


Wine WILD CHERRY, 


WITH HYDROPHOSPHITES. 
$1 a Bottle. Prepared only by 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO. 
540 Washington, cor. Bedford St. 
sc | Ss SORS Pocket KNIVES; 
ERASERS, ete, 
Sharpe 


ned While You Wait, by experienced cat- 
lers, at SMITH BROTHERS’ Cutlery Store, 
Washington Street. 














— 
C. H, SIMONDS & CO., PRINTERS, 50 BROMFIELD st 
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